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COMMUNICATION 
PROGRAM 


including 


Winston Basic Readers 


Winston American English 


Russell Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows and 
team more than twenty educators 


Here the first compatible program reading and the language 
arts specifically planned and developed help the learner more 
quickly attain the skill communicating effectively with others. 
The new program consists two series textbooks, 
Winston Basic Readers and Winston American English, jointly authored 
that each phase instruction reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening augments the 
Yet each series may used independently the other! 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first totally new reading 
system based the premise that the 
best learning takes place reading- 
thinking situation. 


This new series employs the modified 
basic reader approach and consists 
stories especially written develop 
reading and thinking skills. System- 
atic and sequentially organized study- 
books well carefully planned 
teachers editions complement this new 
concept the teaching reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated series 
communication arts and skills. Oral 
and written composition, talking and 
listening, reading, literature, dramatics, 
spelling, and handwriting are taught 
within single series—in single book! 


Combining the language arts and skills 
into functionally associated series 
has long been the wish good teachers 
everywhere. Now has been done for 
them Winston American English. 


For complete information this new educational concept, write Dept. 


The JOHN WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Way 

National Library Week April 3-9 (see 
The Educational Scene, 203 fitting that 
Elementary English should devote its March 
issue the subject libraries and children’s 
reading. The public library, especially through 
its children’s room, the central library the 
elementary school, and the schoolroom library, 
are essential instruments the development 
the reading abilities which all teachers are 
striving develop. the articles present 
these pages will stimulate interest the es- 
tablishment well-equipped and well-staffed 
libraries elementary schools and the use 
all kinds library facilities, this issue will 
have served important purpose. 

Unfortunately many millions American 
children not yet have access books 
libraries any kind. the very vocal critics 
public education, Clifton Fadi- 
man, Mortimer Smith, and Admiral Rickover, 
recommend (1) that they read the articles 
this issue Elementary English, and (2) 
that they use some their verbal facility, which 
not always disciplined regard for facts, 
behalf better distribution library 
facilities for American children. 


Our first article admirably introduces the 
discussion. NANCY LARRICK, distinguished 
champion books and reading, gives 
charming behind-the-scenes picture 
the making the popular Make Way for 
Ducklings. Robert McCloskey, its author, and 
Viking Press, its publisher, have given most 
generous cooperation. 


announce, with deep regret, that 
MARGARET MARY CLARK will retire 
co-editor our Books for Children section 
the close the Spring Semester. Readers 
Elementary English will miss her informative 
reviews children’s books dealing with 
science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
interests are means limited 
these categories. She and Mrs. Altstetter worked 
team, and together they made our book 
section one .the most popular kind 
American educational journals. Personal 
considerations have led her present retire- 
ment, but she promises help again when 
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her time schedule permits. The officers the 
Council, and the editors Elementary English, 
extend hearty thanks and good wishes her. 


precious space one article have done 
that ELIZABETH HOFFMAN. describing 
the library project which attracted much 
favorable attention the community served 
the Oakmont Elementary School, Mrs. Hof- 
man has provided inspiration teachers and 
administrators everywhere. What she and her 
colleagues have done can done wherever 
administrators are understanding, and also for- 
tunate enough have librarians and teachers 
like Mrs. Hoffman and those who took part 
the project with her. 


AGREE, EVELYN SILVER, and 
account with their excellent descriptions the 
ways which the library functions 
modern elementary school. Their reports ad- 
mirably symbolize the alliance between the 
teacher and the librarian the task opening 
the world books children. 

concludes her series 
articles reading this issue. With one eye 
the administrator, she has given all much 
think about with respect classroom tech- 
niques. also the veteran researchers, THOMAS 
Horn, ROBERT KARLIN, and EDNA LUE 
FURNESS have summarized the data spelling. 
reading, and punctuation. RALPH STAIGER, 
president the National Conference Re- 
search English, author “Misunderstood 
Davy,” has supplied with the invaluable 
summaries research studies the language 
arts, 


Space limitations prevent from discuss- 
ing length our department editors. wel- 
come PROFESSOR WETMORE, our latest editorial 
colleague. And Counciletter become ac- 
quainted with the future Council president, 
HAROLD ALLEN, distinguished scholar and 
true friend all who work for the mastery 
the English language, regardless grade level. 
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Robert McCloskey’s 


NANCY LARRICK 


“Make Way for Ducklings” 


Turn time back years and imagine 
yourself living the first-floor apartment 
old residence West 12th Street 
Greenwich Village. Upstairs two young 
artists are raising ducks. sure 
because every morning you 
hear unmistakable quack- 
ing the break dawn. 
When you complain, tall 
earnest young man ex- 
plains, “You see I’ve 
written book and now 
drawing the pictures. 
And need models for 
sketches.” 

don’t care about the 
models. But what about 
the ducks?” 

family ducks,” ex- 
plains. “We just have here—four 
big ones and dozen ducklings.” 

few days later you see leak the 
ceiling your bathroom. Ducks are bad 
enough, but falling water and plaster are 
worse. You march upstairs confront that 
young artist. 

“Well, you see make sketches the 
ducks swimming. And the bathtub small 
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Robert McCloskey his studio 


for many ducks, and they splash. 
sorry. Really am.” 

The tall earnest young man was 
Robert McCloskey, and the ducks were 
models for Make Way for Ducklings, 
1942 winner the Calde- 
cott Medal for the most 
distinguished American 
picture book the year. 
Since then close quar- 
ter million copies 
the book have been sold 
and the author-artist has 
produced such favorites 
Homer Price, Centerburg 
Tales, Blueberries for Sal, 
One Morning Maine, 
and Time Wonder. 
1958 the Caldecott Medal 
was awarded Time 
Wonder, and Robert McCloskey became 
the first artist win the coveted prize 
second time. 

The Duckling story really began 
Boston when Bob McCloskey was stu- 
Dr. Larrick author the well-known 
Guide Children’s Reading (Double- 
day, and Pocket Books, 1958), and forth- 


coming volume, Guide Chil- 
dren’s Literature (Charles 


ted, 
& 
* 
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dent the Vesper George School Art. 
got acquainted with the Public Garden 
and watched the ducks being fed pas- 


sengers the famous 


Work mural brought him back 
Boston several years later, and then 
heard the story the family ducks 
that crossed the streets Boston with the 
assurance its most sedate citizens. 
this time had completed his first 
children’s book, published 1940 the 
Viking Press. The Ducklings were next. 

That year McCloskey was sharing the 
12th Street studio with Marc Simont, who 
also aspired illustrator chil- 
dren’s books. (In 1957 Mr. Simont re- 
ceived the Caldecott Medal for his illus- 
trations Tree Nice Janice May 

“The duckling episode was pure hell 
for Marc,” recalls Mr. McCloskey. “He was 
distinctly not interested.” 

took year, says, write, rewrite, 
rewrite again, and polish the text 1152 
words. The story must set and able 
stand itself before turns the final 
art. 

the meantime, the young artist be- 
gan making sketches all the details 
would need for the book. For weeks 
haunted the Public Garden Boston, feed- 
ing peanuts and popcorn the ducks, and 
noting the bob their heads and the tilt 
their tails. Always watching and 
sketching. 

the American Museum Natural 
History New York, studied every- 
thing could find about mallard ducks. 
Stuffed birds, skins, and nests were 
brought forth for the artist, who made 
hundreds and hundreds sketches. 
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“But you can’t draw ducks unless you 
live with them,” says, went 
the old Washington Market get some 
own.” 

tried get ducks that looked 
much mallard possible. But those the 
market were largely puddleduck. 
drawings show the same kind mix-up, 
guess. Children don’t care, but ornitholo- 
gists turn feather when they see them. 

“Anyway, came home subway 
with the ducklings carton. That was 
fine until they started quacking. But 
made it.” 

With store cartons, McCloskey rigged 
duck pen corner the studio. 
But soon realized that ducklings 
pen get too much huddle make 
good models. Besides wanted see 
them large they were the story. 

Three four time, the ducklings 
were given the run the apartment while 
McCloskey crawled after them with his 
sketch pad—and with kleenex for emer- 
gencies. When little one tried preen 
the feathers his chest, the artist sketched 
the absurd picture and nearly lost the 
others that wandered off unobserved. 

“One trouble was that ducks too 
fast,” recalls Mr. McCloskey. had 
slow those ducks down somehow 
could make the sketches. The only thing 
that worked was red wine. They loved 
and went into slow motion right away.” 

That was fine when turned them 
all loose the studio and tried get that 
ducks-in-a-row pose. But nothing helped 
the bathtub, says. just splashed 
all over the place. That’s when the lady 
downstairs began the heavy complaining.” 

After several weeks the ducks were 
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Book SORT DEVELOPED 


pencil sketch himself with the carton ducklings purchased 
Washington Market. Subway passengers eyed him with suspicion, says, when 
the ducklings began quack. The text above his explanation how the 
Ducklings began. 


3 
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growing out the fluffy stage and were 
getting pin feathers. Ducks grow very fast, 
noted, fact you discover the final 
drawings the book. 

Living with the ducks caused un- 
expected change the original text. 
first the ducklings were have such ordi- 
nary names Jane, Sarah, Jim, and on. 
But few weeks with that dawn-to-dusk 
quacking made the author realize that 
ducklings should have names from their 
own language. Thus, was Jack, Kack, 
Lack, Mack, Nack, Ouack, Pack, and 
Quack who disturbed the lady downstairs 
and now entertain boys and girls Make 
for Ducklings. 


From Sketch Book Finished Book 
With the ducklings grown and 
sketch books bulging, McCloskey began 
the final dummy the book. Tentative 
drawings were made for the double- 
page spreads, measuring 12. Text 
was scribbled and adjustments made. 
Before work the final art, the 
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Pages from the sketchbook which Robert 
McCloskey made hundreds drawings before 
started the final art for Make Way for 
Ducklings 

sketches had complete and exact be- 
cause the unusual printing process. The 
book was planned for lithographic repro- 
duction, which has been used for centuries 
the old method grease pencil 
stone. Instead stones, McCloskey used 
zinc plates which made the 
drawings with grease, litho, crayon. 


~ - 
ny py 


> 
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ROBERT “MAKE FOR DUCKLINGS” 


Drawings were made the same size 
those the finished book. Each one had 
exact because changes could not 
made the plates. That is, lines could 
scraped out, but substitute mark could 
made the scraped area. Dark crayon 
the metal plate was hard see. (This 
problem need not arise today because 
translucent grained acetate has replaced 
grained zinc for 


When the zinc plates were completed, 
they were used make proofs black 
ink, but not print the book. Instead the 
proofs were used make large press-size 
plates which were chemically treated 
that the surface would receptive 
greasy ink where was supposed print 
and receptive water where was sup- 
posed not print. This modern 
counterpart lithographic printing, origi- 
nally done with drawings stones instead 
metal plates. 


Each two-page spread the book 
shows bold use line and white space. 
Words and pictures were printed the 
same ink—a rich sepia with other color 
the book. 


The drawings themselves have such 
variety that interest mounts from one 
double spread the next. Take slow 
look the eight ducklings any the 
pictures and you will see that each one 
different. they stand the edge the 
pond with their mother, each tiny quacker 
shows consternation, but different 
way. the next two-page spread, which 
pictures the first lesson swimming and 
diving, every little one registers delight 
his own way. One duckling diving head 
first, another standing flapping his 
wings, another courting insect over- 
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head. Each time you look you are likely 
see something more. 


Unusual perspectives add interest, too 
—first with the Mallards looking down 
the pond Boston Public Garden, then 
flying over Beacon Hill where the people 
look larger than specks dust, 
plunging the pond with park-bench 
sitters small the distance. 

When Michael, the policeman, comes 
the rescue, his great bulk spreads across 
one page and into the other while the Mal- 
lards are tiny figures 34-inch spot. The 
swimming lesson close-up the ducks, 
with Mrs. Mallard measuring good 
eleven inches the two-page spread and 
her ducklings almost life size. 


From page page there change 
pace that intriguing. Catastrophe 
threatens when “horrid rushing” bicycle 
almost mows down the senior Mallards. 
Peace restored until they meet with 
honking automobiles. Michael’s shrill 
whistle averts catastrophe and again peace 
and security prevail. The final scene 
quiet one with the Mallards swimming 
line their island sleep. 


The Struggle Against Machines 

the end the Mallards triumphed 
over the machines that threatened them. 
But theirs was search for peace and 
beauty the midst the crowds and 
traffic Boston. Perhaps the Mallards’ 
experience qualifies them called the 
vanguard the ex-urbanites. Certainly 
Make Way for Ducklings one Bob 
McCloskey’s first protests against the over- 
whelming mechanization our society. 


Homer Price had machine troubles too 
doughnut machine that wouldn’t turn 


j 
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ance speech, Robert McCloskey vigorously 
denounced the ugliness machine- 
dominated world, where hundreds 
identical houses are jammed next each 
other the development unimagi- 
native builder and thousands identical 
out-size cars parade three-abreast and 
bumper-to-bumper every highway. 


“Our land fast acquiring environ- 
ment machines, machines, for 
machines,” said. 


think every child ought study de- 
sign and drawing right along with reading, 
and writing, and can’t think 


Above: Sketchbook drawing the entrance 


Make Way for Ducklings bulldozer-operator, any other profes- 

Below: the scene sional man job-holder who would not 

the finished book better citizen for having had this 
training. 


get mad when see this important 
part life shoved way over one side 
our curriculum and labeled Art. You can- 
not look the face the country without 
being painfully aware the 

“We need number new profes- 
Msions: scientist designer, politician de- 
signer, anthropologist designer, social- 
scientist designer. Let teach design, and 
let get out the museums, let get 
off the pages and drawing boards and 
off and kept piling mountains let put 
doughnuts. And it’s said that boy Bob 


McCloskey had similar difficulty when begin than with the pages Make 
cream whipper his own invention 


for Ducklings Robert McCloskey. 
spattered the four walls his mother’s for 


kitchen and could not stopped. full text Mr. 1958 Calde- 


cott acceptance speech found the 
his second Caldecott Medal accept- 1958, The Horn Book. 


can think better way for chil- 


ELIZABETH HOFFMAN 


any school there are boys and girls 
who cannot kept away from the library 
and its treasure store books. There are 
also boys and girls who are mildly inter- 
ested reading. And there are those who 
are definitely antagonistic the idea 
opening book, firmly believing there 
pleasure, only forced study found 
within the pages book. 


our library decided conduct 
authors and illustrators exhibit 
stimulate interest reading, particu- 
larly among these latter two groups. Our 
exhibit began small undertaking, but 
before completion became all-school 
project involving many facets learning 
did not foresee the outset. 

The Oakmont Elementary School 
one eight elementary schools the 
Haverford Township School District, 
suburban Philadelphia. With faculty 
nineteen classroom teachers, music, art, 
and gym instructors, librarian, and 
administrative staff, serves enroll- 
ment 497 students. Although our com- 
munity the “junior executive” variety, 
have students representing all classes 
our society. Grades and have 
forty minute library period once week; 
first grade, one period every other week; 
and sixth grade, two periods week. The 
library open before and after school for 
reading and reference work. circulation 
study made the fall 1958 showed that 
our average weekly circulation was 460 
Mrs. Hoffman Librarian the Oakmont 


Elementary School, Haverford Township, 
Pennsylvania. 


books, books daily. Some students 
read only one complete book every three 
four weeks while other students read 
many six books week. There 
formal library instruction well in- 
dividual help. Story telling part the 
library program. However, with all 
boys and girls, there need keep be- 
fore our students the importance that 
books can and should have their lives. 
They need form the habit these early 
years finding both knowledge and 
pleasure through reading. 

The primary purpose the exhibit 
was stimulate interest reading 
the boys and girls our school. There 
were several secondary aims: show the 
students that there were real people behind 
the books collected their library, put 
practical use some their English, 
and teach them some library skills. 
With these aims mind, the actual plan 
for the exhibit was set up. 

start the project the librarian drew 
list recognized authors children’s 
books suggest the group which was 
undertake the project. the beginning 
would have been most difficult, not im- 
possible, carry out this project without the 
cooperation Miss Catherine Meredith, the 
teacher the six-three class. She supervised the 
letter-writing portion the program, assisted 
with the book selection, and generally shared 
the responsibilities the display. Our prin- 
cipal, Mr. Harry Thaete, gave moral 
and assisted actively the 
event. Any librarian would 
work school where the faculty in- 
terested and actively helpful the faculty 


the Oakmont School. deep thanks 
all them. 
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the list included only authors represented 
our collection, but later others were in- 
cluded because they were favorites too. 
Then the list illustrators was prepared. 
course, some names were both lists, 
because some authors illustrate their own 
books. These lists were checked with the 
classroom teacher who would cooperate 
carrying out the project. plan for pre- 
paring and displaying the exhibition was 
set that there would concrete 
prospectus present the school ad- 
ministration for approval before the oper- 
ation was actually started. 


Naturally official permission was the 
first real step complete. When the lists, 
the plans, and the tentative dates were 
prepared, the entire project was outlined 
the school principal for his approval 
and suggestions. proposed that the pro- 
ject scheduled culminate National 
Library Week give publicity 
that event. (Later this date had 
changed because conflict school 
activities.) Next the librarian secured the 
promise cooperation other depart- 
ments the school that would helpful 
out this project—one section 
the sixth grade class, the student li- 
brarians group, the art department, and 
the cafeteria staff. (Their contribution will 
noted later. 


When the plan for the exhibit was out- 
lined the sixth grade group, the students 
were more than enthusiastic. Immediately, 
many them suggested authors they 
would like write to. The task think- 
ing the names illustrators wasn’t 
easy. our library, almost all li- 
braries, the fiction books are arranged 
author, that the students had become 
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familiar with authors’ names. Moreover, 
our list was definitely not restricted the 
authors fiction, and was gratifying 
find that many non-fiction writers’ names 
were known. the students selected their 
writer and illustrator, the names were 
checked against our lists for approval and 
prevent duplication effort. When 
the author was deceased (several girls 
wanted write Louisa May Alcott 
Dorothy Fisher) suggested others who 
had not yet been chosen. 


Miss Meredith reviewed the principles 
letter-writing with her students before 
they started the all-important task 
preparing the actual letters sent. 
Then each youngster worked out his own 
individual letter. First, made sure that 
had read the book about which was 
writing. Second, listed questions about 
that particular book. For example, 
might ask, where did the author get his 
original idea? Did really visit Japan? 
Was there real boy named Tasso? Why 
was the author interested outer space? 
Then the pupil explained briefly about our 
exhibit and requested something that 
might display from the author illus- 
trator. Finally, some, not all, the stu- 
dents asked whether they could have 
“little something” for themselves. The 
actual letters were carefully checked before 
the final copying and mailing. 


Next came the hardest part the 
entire exhibit, waiting see what, any, 
response would receive. Each morning 
the boys and girls eagerly and anxiously 
awaited the postman. The stragglers who 
had not yet completed their letters were 
wary sending them off until they saw 
their classmates were receive answers. 
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Then came the flood, over- 
whelming flow answers that never 
dreamed possible. Letters, letters, and 
more letters arrived, not just formal 
routine answers, but lengthy, personal 
letters painstakingly answering the ques- 
tion the children asked, indicating pleasure 
having been asked participate the 
exhibit. And the contributions that were 
sent! Autographs there were, the end 
the letters, photographs, and 
cards. Some were sent specifically the 
letter writers themselves the “little 
something,” while others were inscribed 
the school library. Other autographs were 
sent the school with illustrations and 
other mementos. 


each pupil received his 
letter, shared with his classmates, 
then brought the library where the 
librarian was given opportunity inspect 
it. That evening journeyed home 
shared with Mother, Dad, interested 
grandparent. Finally, was returned 
school carefully added the grow- 
ing store treasures for the exhibit. 


Many times took item from its 
waiting place just look and wonder 
the generosity the donor. this time 
the slow letter writers had sent off their 
queries and the rapid students were adding 
their list “my people.” During the 
eight-week period allotted this part 
the project, the thirty students involved 
wrote people. Some wrote only 
one two, but one girl wrote and 
received answers. Naturally the boys 
and girls who were the better readers were 
interested writing more letters, but 
was pleasing note that the slow readers 
developed real pride the book that 


they had selected their entry the 
exhibit. 


the date for the exhibit drew near, 
undertook the task arranging this 
wealth material. Several tables the 
rear the library (we not have 
workroom) were reserved for preparing 
the material for the display. Each student 
mounted his letter poster board. Photo- 
were also mounted, and where 
necessary card explanation was pre- 
pared. The school art department gave ad- 
vice and instruction mounting, printing, 
and color selection. Several large displays 
were set for particularly outstanding 
exhibits. For example, Marion Holland 
sent first pencil sketch the first illus- 
tration her book, Children Pets. 
She also included pen and ink drawing 
the same illustration its final form. 
She completed the display with four book 
jackets representing the steps the three 
color printing process. All these were 
arranged their natural order and were 
displayed with the book open show the 
picture its printed form. Several authors 
sent autographed copies their books, 
some the student who wrote them, 
and others the school library. re- 
ceived many examples first drafts 
manuscripts and gallery sheets, which were 
painstakingly mounted for display with 
the printed copy the book. 
paper carp sent the author Gift for 
the Mikado was carefully stuffed and set 
flying from dowel stick. Book jackets 
were taped together. Original illustrations 
were carefully mounted that they could 
permanently framed when the funds 
for that project become available. Book 
markers telling particular authors were 
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arranged fans for easy readability. Many 
students showed ingenuity the way they 
arranged their material. 


Miss Meredith and the librarian pre- 
pared guest list people our school 
system and community who thought 
would especially interested seeing the 
exhibit. Permission was granted from the 
office for classes and li- 
brarians from other schools visit us. Mr. 
Thaete notified the city and suburban 
newspapers, inviting them send re- 
porters see our work. Our sixth grade 
students wrote the invitations the guests, 
another letter-writing experience for them. 


long last came the week the ex- 
hibit itself. Our library was closed regu- 
lar about the display 
mounted activity hummed behind doors 
that were usually open wide all comers. 
Inside the library ordered disorder reigned. 
All the bookshelves were set military 
order. Our books themselves had 
their best. The magazines were tucked 
away the closet for much deserved 
rest. The custodian and matron our 
school dusted and polished under the 
supervision thirty pairs meticulous 
eyes. 

Then, one two exhibits were ar- 
ranged each table, the others seemed 
almost fall into place. The larger dis- 
found prominent place the deep 
and wide window sills. Even the doors 
the closets made excellent bulletin boards 
for large posters and the enormous Christ- 
mas cards that were received gift from 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Long rows 
book jackets were taped the edges 
the shelves. several places the authors’ 
and photographs were displayed 
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where their books were kept. Although 
Bennett Cerf not the author any 
our books, his picture, letter, and the his- 
tory the Landmark Books that sent 
were properly displayed the book- 
case where this series kept. Tash 
delightfully illustrated letter was placed 
the corner with our easy books, along with 
wealth material from Lois Lenski. 
With each exhibit included the book 
that author illustrator that was our 
library that the viewers could see 
exactly what had available for them. 
Undoubtedly the most eye-catching feature 
our display was two original oil paint- 
ing for books Marguerite Henry, done 
Wesley Dennis and lent for the 
exhibit Rand MacNally. also had 
five pencil drawings Wesley Dennis 
loan from his publisher. These made 
striking effect standing next the final 
form the illustration the book. 
Naturally these items were located 
particularly safe place, the vertical files, 
that harm might come them. 


The next step was sure that the 
students were able explain the dis- 
plays the exhibit, for they were act 
guides. They listened carefully each 
one told his contribution and how 
had obtained it, then pointed out what 
felt was the most interest his exhibit. 
This had been done the clasroom several 
times, but some way the material looked 
different when was set formally. 


Every available inch space was 
filled. One table the front the library 
was set refreshment table. The stu- 
dent librarians were the hostesses 
the first day the exhibit when our 
special guests were expected. The girls had 
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brought cookies, and under the supervision 
the cafeteria department, had prepared 
fruit punch. final touch, the students 
arranged vases flowers many the 
tables, and selected blooming plants fill 
the corners the window sills. One 
student noticed that the red blotter the 
librarian’s desk was quite worn and sug- 
gested that fresh blue one would look 
much better the blond desk. The 
window blinds were tested and arranged 
that the light would strike the displays 
the best advantage the sun shifted its 
position. Every single detail the library 
came for close scrutiny the youngsters 
made certain that every single item was 
exactly right. Finally, the waste basket was 
emptied and dusted, the last paper cup was 
set straight the refreshment table, the 
welcome sign was tacked the library 
door, and the exhibit was pronounced 
ready for inspection. the final anxious 
moments before the exhibit actually 
opened shared the feeling task well 
done, and could scarcely believe that our 
utilitarian library had become this fairy 
land posters, colorful arrays, and bloom- 
ing flowers. Our familiar library seemed 
bit like young girl ready for her first 
formal dance—the same body, but what 
different dress! 


That April afternoon one which the 
sixth graders and their teachers will never 
forget. Our guests came, librarians from 
other elementary schools our system, 
classroom teachers bringing their students 
with them, the superintendent our dis- 
trict and his wife, and member the 
school board. Our former librarian re- 
turned share our pleasure, for her past 
work our school had made possible the 


great choice books that enjoyed. For 
this one afternoon our own school students 
were asked postpone their visits. 


Our junior-sized guides were pro- 
fessional museum guides. each came 
his own material, was easy discern 
the understandable pride with which 
described his project. They had obviously 
been listening and observing each other 
when their instructors thought they were 
not, because many times heard them 
include details which had doubted they 
would retain. Many the slower students 
had absorbed much more than had 
thought possible. the afternoon drew 
close, the boys and girls were reluctant 
leave. Only the assurance that the ex- 
hibit would continue and that the 
morrow they would have chance dis- 
play their skills for their parents, sent 
them home. 


the following days, the students 
our own school came with their teachers 
for tour the exhibit, again with the 
sixth graders acting guides. Naturally, 
some the displays were little interest 
the first, second, and third graders, and 
their “tours” had adjusted their 
needs and understanding. The librarian 
pointed out books and authors that they 
could recognize and enjoy. Several schools 
other districts came with their teachers 
see what had been done. The morning 
that the photographer came from news- 
paper, the guides felt life held 
more thrills. Carefully and eagerly, they 
posed with their exhibits, explaining the 
photographer why each item the picture 
was important. the end each day that 
week, the main difficulty was persuade 
the students leave the library. From the 
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first grade the sixth, boys and girls both 
found items that attracted them—shiny 
jackets picturing books they had not yet 
discovered, tiny Japanese doll that made 
New Home enticing, auto- 
graphed copy Dancing Shoes that made 
overseas author seem like neighbor, 
and the horse pictures Wesley Dennis 
that revealed new horse stories revel in. 
had difficulty with the youngsters 
trying touch the article exhibit. They 
had respect for them which did not 
anticipate. Not one thing was damaged 
any way. Many students came with pencils 
and papers requested writing supplies 
that they could list books they saw that 
they wanted read. 

The exhibit was open one evening 
when the P.T.A. met that the parents— 
particularly the Dads, could see the work 
the children had done. Most the 
Mothers had been there during the day. 
Refreshments were again served that eve- 
ning, the student librarians acting 
hostesses and greeting their parents 
dignified way befitting grand occasion. 


Almost every day the exhibit 
brought another reply from author 
illustrator. These new items were arranged 
and place found for them. auto- 
photograph Emily Hahn took 
its place beside her biography Leonardo 
Vinci. Marcia Brown sent note from 
Italy which added another nation our 
display. 


The final day the exhibit was sad 
one for all us. removed the con- 
tributions Margaret DeAngeli from our 
main bulletin board, decided keep 
this main display area continuing ex- 
hibit for few weeks. One the sixth 
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grade boys lettered heading, 


Too Good Excluded!” this board 
have placed the materials that have ar- 
rived the past few weeks that all our 
pupils could enjoy them. There have been 
book jackets printed Dutch and letter 
from Rutgers van der Loeff, layout 
sheets and photographs from Ritchie 
Calder, oil painting from Edward 
Weiler, and fascinating letter from Enid 
Blyton, name few. 


The students who had received per- 
sonal mementos from authors and illus- 
trators naturally took home these sou- 
venirs. All the rest, except the seven pic- 
tures loan, were stored our library. 
They have been cataloged that they 
may available for teaching well 
exhibition purposes. Already some have 
been borrowed other elementary 
schools within our district. 

With the actual exhibit event the 
past necessary for study the pro- 
ject determine what did accomplish. 
Our first aim was stimulate interest 
reading our students. That was defi- 
nitely accomplished. Every book that was 
displayed, with two exceptions, now has 
reserve list names people 
read it. addition this concrete evi- 
dence, boys and girls have been looking 
for more books authors they have en- 
joyed. They are beginning realize that 
they have liked one book author, 
they might like another. Our circulation 
has increased from average books 
per day 97. This not great increase 
but our average was good. 

The autographs, book-jackets, dolls, 
illustrations, and other objects that were 
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sent proved our youngsters that 
real people were actually responsible for 
the books our library shelves. They 
learned that these people were interested 
boys and girls, understood them, and 
was almost breathtaking read the 
lengthy and careful letters that busy people 
took the time write. Very few were form 
letters were curt replies. Unfortunately 
there were few persons from whom 
answer came. Most them were over- 
whelmingly generous with their time 
preparing answers for and with their 
possessions sharing them with us, and 
most cases actually giving them 
for our permanent collection. For example, 
the sister one deceased author-illustrator 
sent original illustration her 
brother’s that must have been dear her 
because its irreplaceability, nothing 
else. (This will one the first items 
that will framed when the funds are 
available.) This generosity made great 
impression all our students and 
helped make our books more important 
them. 


Our students developed their library 
skills very practical way. When 
letter was sent was received from 
place whose location was unknown, 
had lesson the use the atlas. This 
was real information the youngsters 
wanted, and was not just problem 
solve. Warrenton, Virginia the home 
Wesley Dennis. When invitation 
visit. him was received, was imperative 
know just exactly where his home was. 
The island Rhodes had pinpointed 
exactly the place from which lovely 
weaving had come the gift Mary 


Evans Andrews. One student was eager 
show another how use the atlas, and 
point out the same time, places in- 
terest the guide. also had quite 
work-out with the dictionaries, thesaurus, 
and books synonyms and antonyms 
check meanings, spellings, and similari- 
ties words. The letters that were sent 
out had correct every detail. 


The Junior Book Authors, two 
editions, received much use. This tool 
normally not used any extent our 
pupils, but the boys and girls found 
helpful supplying information about 
many the authors whom they were 
writing. Our students learned about The 
Children’s Catalog. The list publishers 
the back the catalog was used for 
addresses for the letters. Our youngsters 
had not been aware this book and were 
much interested its contents and uses. 
Several times since the have 
asked look the catalog. 


Our sixth graders developed their lan- 
guage skills the preparation their 
letters the authors and illustrators. They 
had rewrite their letters once twice— 
one case many six times—before 
the words meant exactly what their writers 
intended. Their oral use language im- 
proved they acted guides. New words, 
such galley sheet, first draft, manuscript, 
became real part their vocabulary. 
One boy was heard remark another, 

thought knew what galley sheet 
was until had explain those 
fourth grade kids. They thought was 
something with boat.” 

The children’s social skills were also 
put practical use. Their letters had 
courteous well grammatically 
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correct. They also sent thank-you letters 
the proper form. Our student librarians 
practiced their manners when they greeted 
and served our guests. During the week 
the exhibit was pleasing see their 
poise develop they cultivated skill 
through practice meeting people they 
did not know, introducing themselves, and 
generally making our guests welcome. This 
alone would have been worth the work 
the exhibit. The students also developed 
their interest each other. Because each 
wanted attention his own activity, 
was willing listen the other person 
holding the floor. They began notice 
that the other fellow’s exhibit was inter- 
esting too, and admire his skill pre- 
senting it. They started realize that their 
interests were connected and that each 
person’s display acquired additional fas- 
cination being part the entire 
collection. 


From the librarian’s point view, the 
exhibit emphasized the following points. 
First, was very evident that the other de- 
partments the school are eager work 
with the library enriching the learning 
experiences our pupils. Our sixth grade 
teachers have working knowledge the 
best children’s literature and are most 
helpful seeing that their students have 
use it, not only for rec- 
reational purposes, but also part their 
regular curriculum. 

Second, the interests the students 
well their tastes books were defi- 
nitely expressed through the volumes they 
chose for the exhibit. History books, both 
fact and fiction, are the most popular 
books our collection. this field, the 
Landmark Books take the lead high cir- 
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culation. particular, those stories and 
fact books dealing with World War are 
the favorites—The Battle Britain, 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, for example. 
All them with military flavor stand 
out circulation records. William 
book The Perilous Road and 
Harold Keith’s Rifles for represent 
popular books the field historical fic- 
tion. Both these authors were well rep- 
resented our display. 


The next point that this exhibit 
stressed was that even slow and reluctant 
readers can helped the librarian will 
persevere long enough find their in- 
terests. Even though these students are 
harder work with, they will respond 
when you find the right key. This may in- 
volve working with their classroom 
teacher, consulting office records, and ob- 
serving their reactions books their class- 
mates suggest. When the student has 
finally found the right book for him, 
will happy with it. 

Finally, became evident that the li- 
brary assuming important place 
the life the school. Our teachers were 
interested the display and checked 
sure that their own classes would have 
Opportunity see leisurely. Several 
have since borrowed material from the dis- 
play use their own classrooms. They 
became aware books that they didn’t 
realize were our collection. And, most 
important all, they appreciated the 
strides our boys and girls were making 
the long task growing up. was ex- 
citing watch our guides greet former 
teacher, eagerly show her the display, and 
tell what Linda, Bob, Ronnie had 
done help with the project. Without 
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being they were proud their 
library and their part its contribution 
our school. Our school administrators sup- 
ported our project and their presence 
showed the youngsters that they approved 
the work that had been done. This was 
definitely important our success. 

Several recommendations must 
made those who would try similar 
project. sure your administrators have 
approved your undertaking before you 
start. Allow sufficient time carry out the 
project before you intend present your 
display. prepared for four months, and 
even then, received material too late 
include the exhibit. Third, prepare list 
authors illustrators whatever cate- 
gories you wish include, but keep 
flexible. Frequently boys and girls have 
ideas their own that are superior 
yours. Their fresh point view may sug- 
gest names that are dull you. And, last 
all, let the students much the 
work possible. Perhaps all the lettering 
the placards printing-press 
perfect, but the boys and girls will benefit 
and learn only doing and not stand- 
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ing and watching. They need part 
every step. And the librarian will still have 
plenty keeping their active minds 
and fingers channeled the right 
direction. 


the exhibit was being packed away, 
two girls were chattering to-gether. 


“You know, never hoped before 
flunk,” said one, “but wouldn’t mind 
this year. thought had read almost all 
the good books this library and was 
ready start the one the junior high. 
But since been working this old 
exhibit, found haven’t even started 
them.” 


Then she turned and asked, 

“Gee, Mrs. Hoffman, couldn’t flunk 
library could come back next year just 
for reading?” 


That alone would have been worth the 
work the exhibit. All the pleasure 
and fun had had with were just frost- 
ing five-layer cake. you like 
make one for yourself and your 
students? 


Partial List Authors and 
Represented Our 1959 Exhibit 


Andrews, Mary Evans 
Avison, George 


Blyton, Enid 
Boulton, Mimi 
Bragdon, Elsbeth 
Burlingame, Roger 


Calder, Ritchie 
Cameron, Eleanor 
Cerf, Bennett 
Clark, Stetson 


Ingri and Edgar 
DeAngeli, Margaret 
DeLeeuw, Adele 


DeJong, Meindert 
Dennis, Wesley 
Disney, Walt 


Estes, Eleanor 


Farley, Walter 
Fisher, Leonard 
Fleming, Elizabeth 


Gallant, Roy 
Gates, Doris 
Glemser, Bernard 


Hader, Berta and Elmer 
Hahn, Emily 
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Hall, Marjorie 
Handforth, Thomas 
Haywood, Carolyn 
Henry, Marguerite 
Hoffman, Eleanor 
Holland, Marion 
Hunt, George 


Johnson, Avery 
Justus, May 


Kaufman, Helen 
Keene, Caroline 
Keith, Harold 
Ketchem, Hank 
Kjelgaard, Jim 
Lawson, Robert 
Lenski, Lois 


MacDonald, Zillah 
MacDonnel, Lois Eddy 
Mack, Florence 
Mason, Miriam 
Milhous, Katherine 
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Miret, Gil 
Nall, Frances 


Reynolds, Quentin 
Rankin, Louise 
Reynolds, Barbara 
Robertson, Keith 
Rockwell, Norman 


Savery, Constance 
Scherman, Katherine 
Sendak, Maurice 
Sperry, Armstrong 
Steele, William 
Sterling, Dorothy 
Streatfield, Noel 


TeeVan, Helen 
Tudor, Tasha 


Weiler, Edward 
Anne Terry 
White, 
Williams, Garth 


THE INSTITUTE STUDENT OPINION, independent activity sponsored Scholastic Mag- 
azines, Inc., the nation’s largest youth poll. has been conducting nation-wide surveys 
teen-agers since 1943. Poll No. 30, the results which are summarized below, was conducted 


February-March, 1959. 


Did you spend any time yesterday reading comic comic magazines? so, about how much 


time did you spend? 


Boys Girls Total 

Number students taking the poll................ 4,775 5,374 10,149 

Between minutes and hour................... 3.4 2.5 3.0 
More than hour but less than 2................ 


Not counting school work, did you spend any time yesterday reading articles stories other 


Magazines (not comics) 


Boys Girls Total 

you checked “Yes,” about how much time did you spend? 

Girls Total 

Between minutes and minutes .............. 28.1 28.0 28.0 
Between minutes and 19.2 18.9 19.0 
More than hour but less than hours............ 4.6 4.7 


Not counting school work, did you spend any time yesterday reading newspaper (not including 
comic 
Boys Girls Total 


AGREE 


Building Library Enrichment Program 


This study arose out the activities 
the two Library Enrichment Classes the 
Forest Road School, kindergarten 6th 
grade elementary school with enroll- 
ment 675 pupils Union Free School 
District, No. 30, Valley Stream, New 
York. The school enrichment program has 
just completed its second year operation, 
and still highly exploratory stage. 
Since the early background the program 
was discussed earlier study (1), this 
paper will deal exclusively with the pro- 
gram activities planned for the 1957-58 
school year. Many the plans have al- 
ready been carried out. Such excitement 
and enthusiasm was created certain 
phases, was decided that these should 
carried out school-wide basis the 
near future. 

There were many reasons for the li- 
brarian’s choice audio-visual ap- 
proach. the book only one the 
means communication. The 
tion communication media has, effect, 
introduced new languages; and the com- 
petence deal with them, handle their 
symbols, understand their forms, re- 
quires skills and training just any tradi- 
tional language does. appropriate 
for education help the student de- 
velop critical taste and objective standards 
with which approach what reads and 
writes paper, then also appropriate 
for education help the student bring 
equally objective and critical standards 
what sees the screen and hears 
the air” (2). 

Bearing mind the composition 


the Library Enrichment Classes this year, 
was realized that the activities planned 
would have give opportunity for crea- 
tive, challenging, and enjoyable projects 
(3). Both classes are smaller this year (14 
children each) and membership con- 
sists mainly fifth graders with sprink- 
ling both fours and sixes each group 
All are better than average readers and are 
highly enthusiastic about the classes. 

The first three sessions each class 
(each group comes for one minute 
period week) were devoted explora- 
tory discussions about projected activities 
for the year. All were extremely interested 
the subject television and the movies. 
The following program was found mu- 
tually agreeable: 


Weekly reading picture books 
kindergarten and first grade classes 
upper graders 

Tape recording favorite book se- 
lections. Tapes would prepared for 
use other schools the district 
well for exchange with elemen- 
tary school selected foreign country 

Discussion Television— 

Fad fixture? 
Bane blessing? 

Creative dramatics and storytelling 
Playing out favorite stories well 
learning stories tell regular 

Movies, comics, and radio 


The list activities finally outlined 
was greeted with genuine enthusiasm. Dif- 
ficulties were encountered deciding 
which subject ought receive priority. 


Mrs. Agree Librarian the Forest Road 
School, Valley Stream, New York. 
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However, since the entire group would not 
participating simultaneously every 
activity storytelling picture book 
reading), was agreed that flexibility 
would the order the day with some 
overlapping inevitable. All were quite 
firm, too, that the subject television 
should dealt with itself without the 
distraction any additional discussions 
other topics. That television was 
thing special” was evident the explosive 
reaction which greeted its mention. 


Picture Book Reading 
Why children like picture books? 
This was the first subject discussed. After 
such nostalgic recollections 
was the first grade” “my little 
sister likes” “my little cousin just 
loves”. the following requirements for 
good picture book were arrived the 
group: 
good story about something they 
know and like 
Plenty exciting action with happy 
ending 
Something “special” make the book 
outstanding and “just little different” 
The “way writing” should suit the 
story. (All were the unanimous 
opinion that Dr. Seuss could 
wrong verse prose.) 
occasional difficult word was de- 


sirable the reader “could able 
explain” 


interesting compare the above list 


with the qualifications which Mrs. Arbuth- 
not sets forth Children and Books (4). 


method procedure was agreed 
upon. Teachers all kindergarten and 
first grade classes were asked indicate 
choice day and time (limited the 
periods set aside for the Enrichment pro- 
gram). Readers were then assigned 


teams—one read and one 
the reactions the children well the 
method the reader. Schedules were set 
permanent basis that time 
would not have taken each week 
select readers. The team would free 
choose the book read subject final 
approval the librarian. (Surprisingly, 
nothing had turned down. Reader re- 
action however, eliminated certain 
was generally agreed that readers should 
conscious the following: 


Speech should clear and distinct. 

Pictures should shown frequently, 
“especially the colored ones.” 

Class reaction should decide whether 

the book should read another 

class. 


The following titles selected were highly 
successful 
Bemelmans, Madeline and 
Rescue 
F., Ape Cape and Dancing 
the Moon 
Fatio, Happy lion and Happy lion 
Africa 
Lenski, The Little Family 
Ward, The Biggest Bear 
Wiese, K., Fish the Air 
Eliminated were those with “funny pic- 
many foreign words,” and “no 
story.” 


Tape recordings 

None the children either group 
had ever heard their voices taped. Tape 
recorders have been limited mainly cor- 
rective speech work. Our first step was 
have each child introduce himself, tell his 
age and class and just sentence two 
about his favorite hobbies. The expressions 
their faces they listened them- 
selves ranged from genuine disbelief 
sheer delight. 
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Our next step was discuss the se- 
lections recorded. Several were 
agreed upon quickly. (No ‘reluctant’ 
readers here!) The Doughnut chapter 
from Homer Price; the Chemistry chapter 
from Herbert; least one story about 
Paul Bunyan and one about Pecos Bill; 
one class had heard Turkish folktale 
during regular library period, and after 
trial reading was decided include 
guest for Halil” from Once the Hodja. 
The girls wanted chapter from Hitty, and 
one from Blue Willow. Poetry was 
included and the first choice was for 
patriotic poems about leading American 
heroes. “Paul Revere’s Ride,” poem 
about Washington, and, course, one 
about Lincoln. Two children were assigned 
bring some suggested poems. After 
listening Lear’s limericks, the Swamp 
Okeefinokee, and “Mrs. Snipkin” and 
“Mrs. these were unani- 
mously voted were some choice, and 
was felt, typically American bits from 
Diller-A Dollar and Rocket 
Pocket (5). 


The question choice country was 
brought and the librarian promised 
bring list schools various countries 
which have requested tapes through the 
Tape Exchange Directory 


Creative dramatics and story telling 
Not all the children were interested 
this phase the program. However, all 
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agreed they would like dramatize fa- 
vorite story parts for special holi- 
day, perhaps assembly program. 
Since was obvious that there was much 
excitement and anticipation the pro- 
jected discussion about and the movies, 
was decided leave this phase the 
program for discussion later date. 


Television: fad fixture? 
bane blessing? 


From the gusto with which the sub- 
ject was attacked, two things were soon 
apparent. 


The same enthusiasm would probably 
hold true the school. Ap- 
parently, there had been few serious 
discussions the classroom TV. 

The subject could well occupy the rest 
the school year for the Enrich- 
ment Program, wide and varied were 
the suggestions for activities tied 
with primarily, but involving 
movies and the radio well. Comics, 
seemed, had all but been discarded 
favor this more exciting medium. 


Nm 


Feeling bit though powder keg had 
been uncovered, attempt was made 
build outline mainly around but 
including movies and radio. (The latter 
apparently figured only something 
Mommy listened the kitchen while 
preparing meals.) Using Dr. Paul Witty’s 
revealing results base, “Studies TV” 
(8), the discussion opened with viewing 
habits and favorite programs. The follow- 
ing charts were prepared: 


1950 1951 1952 

Hopalong Cassidy Love Lucy Superman 
Howdy Doody friend Irma Red Buttons 
Lone Ranger Roy Rogers Dragnet 

Milton Berle 

Arthur Godfrey 

Small Fry 
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1954 
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1955 1955 
Love Lucy Disneyland Disneyland 
Dragnet Rin Tin Tin Cheyenne 
Little Margie Lassie Love Lucy 
Roy Rogers Love Lucy Lassie 
Topper 
Superman 


1957 (By elementary school pupils) 


Disneyland 


Mickey Mouse Club 


Love Lucy 
Lassie 


Cheyenne 


Father Knows Best 


Fury 


Mighty Mouse 


Air Power 
10. Navy Log 
Wyatt Earp 


Immediate discussions centered around 
their own habits watching favorite pro- 
grams. Questioned about the changes 
favorites over the last few years, they 
seemed unanimous that the Howdy Doody 
type program was gone forever. Specu- 
lation followed about the rest the 
school. How about pool? Terrific 
when start? When the clock 
showed 2:25 there were groans disap- 
pointment how could time fast? 
The following week, was agreed work 
only the outline and hold off the dis- 


cussion. The following questions 


agreed upon: 
Road School 


How many hours you watch 
weekdays? weekends? 

List your ten favorite programs order 
popularity. 

your parents watch with you? 
When? 

you read books recommended 
TV? 

Are you interested reading book 
you have seen the movie based 
it? 

you had choice exciting book 
exciting program which 
would you choose? Why? 


The above poll was actually conducted 
among the children both groups the 
Enrichment program. seemed next 
impossible for most them assign order 
preference. The following programs ap- 
peared top favorites with all: Mave- 
rick; Leave Beaver; Bilko; American 
Bandstand; Life with Father; Perry Mason; 
Treasure Hunt; Pat Boone; Lassie; Disney- 
land. Among the children the two 
classes, average time spent watching 
during the week was hours; week- 
ends, hours. would interesting 
compare these results with poll the 
school whole. Perhaps this can 
Starting project for the next school year. 


Relation Audio-visual 
activities reading 

After some discussion 
drawn (9), the consensus the 
group was that none would completely 
forego reading favor TV. All agreed 
that seeing the program did arouse interest 
the book. The Prince and the Pauper 
and Our Friend the Atom cited 
examples (10). All felt that there should 
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conflict but that the best all the 
media should enjoyed. Suggestions 
about good programs, good movies, and 
good books should available all chil- 
dren. Contributions can made every 
medium properly used. 


Conclusions for the school library 


The school library should active 
materials center for every medium 
communication which will help realize 
the aims education general, and 
the individual school particular. 

Just every book not literary work 
art, expect every program 
movie achieve high artistic stand- 
ards. Quality will not develop auto- 
matically. 

children are taught evaluate what 
they see and hear; they are led dis- 
crimination choice, and they are 
helped selective, all the media 
communication have definite contri- 
butions make well-rounded in- 
dividual development. 

Adults would well realize the 
potential artistry the new media and 
content accept and movies 
their own merits. educational 
force, they have given our children 
“windows the world” and the teach- 
ing possibilities undoubtedly 
warrant further exploration the 
educational world. 

force the education children both 
intellectually and aesthetically, must 
keep abreast the times and attuned 
the needs and interests the children 
seeks serve. 
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EVELYN 


School Library for Every Child 


The library which about de- 
scribe means the model library 
would choose work librarian. 
However, position district li- 
brarian, one which, because its 
many handicaps, offers the greatest chal- 
lenge, together with some small glimmer 
hope that may bring the joys li- 
brary many underprivileged children, 
well bring help teachers who work 
under great difficulties. 

call this library, since has be- 
come dear and personal me. feel like 
the protective mama bird who deter- 
mined fatten her scrawny and under- 
nourished fledgling before sending out, 
sleek and shiny feathered, beautify the 
world. library the fifth floor 
fairly old school, what was formerly 
middle income area, but which has deterio- 
rated low income area. There 
large percentage Puerto Rican children, 
and seven the classes are non-English 
speaking. There are 1187 pupils, 
teachers, and public library the 
neighborhood. The branch the public 
library which has been situated within 
mile the school has just been closed for 
repairs, and will two three years 
before will re-open. The nearest branch 
not within walking distance, and one 
mother pointed out, costs her cents 
car fare send her three children there. 

The average LQ. the school 93. 
The average reading level the total 
school population about one year below 
the normal reading level. Many children 
are reading their full capacity, and 


there are some bright children and good 
readers who are well above grade level. 
However, the many non-English speaking 
children who are several years below grade 
reading levels lower the average. 

Until seven eight years ago there 
were eight grades the school. Since two 
were removed, the library operated 
for very short period, and then was 
found that due lack personnel could 
not operate all. This was, therefore, 
defunct library until last year when the 
principal, who fine educator with 


broad vision, agreed re-open the 
children. 


But there were specific problems 
faced. There are official elementary 
school library positions New York City. 
There were teachers spared for 
the library this school, with its large 
non-English speaking population, numer- 
ous discipline situations, and all the at- 
tendant ills community suffering from 
decrease economic security. Where 
seek help? 

Fortunately, there were few mothers, 
who, remembering 
nostalgia the many hours wonderful 
reading joy they had experienced chil- 
dren this very school, wanted their own 
children have the same opportunity. 
got started! 


Step No. 1—the stage! 
These few eager mothers and met, dis- 
cussed, planned, and weeded, weeded, 


Mrs. Silver District Librarian New York 
City Public School Districts 19, 20. 
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weeded, well scrubbed, scrubbed, 
scrubbed. The material was old, dilapi- 
dated, yellowed with age. The books were 
fine print and unsuitable editions— 
far, far beyond the understanding the 
children this school, since most 
had been used serve the upper grades, 
including the 7th and 8th years. 


Somehow, getting people weed and 
discard books like tearing out some small 
part their hearts, particularly they are 
booklovers and find something value 
each book. The parents were invited 
visit the district library office, and 
were shown the bright and beautiful books 
for children now available, fresh and shin- 
ing their clear plastic covers. They also 
visited another school library our dis- 
trict, community similar their own. 
This library was well its way being 
reorganized, and seeing first hand gave 
them fairly good idea what should 
into well balanced library which would 
best serve the needs the children and 
their teachers. 


this neighborhood many work- 
ing mothers, could not build 
stable group more than two three 
constant workers. However, met, and 
for while came this school more 
often than did the others. The result 
was most gratifying and remarkable 
change within the next two three 
months. 


stroke fortune, the ceiling fell 
and the whole room had painted; 
instead the dreary ugly khaki-green 
metal shelves, now have soft blue- 
green that the color the walls, and 
restful the eyes. The room about 
units size—high ceiling, good lighting, 
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horrible old furniture including tables 
and chairs, desk, and shabby maga- 
zine rack. But all scrubbed and clean. 
hope cover the tables with some 
contact material, both improve their 
attractiveness and prevent splinters 
children’s fingers—just soon little 
money can raised. The principal must 
order new furniture from special cate- 
gory funds, and granted, sometimes 
takes year two before arrives; 
there little hope for much needed card 
catalogue case for quite while. 


The Bureau Libraries the Board 
Education has further encouraged the 
growth this library granting plea 
for gift reference books: encyclo- 
pedias, unabridged dictionary, biographical 
dictionary, Bartlett’s Quotations, globe, 
and some atlases which have not yet ar- 
rived. The library allotment for each 
school approximately cents per child; 
this school 1187 children gets total 
$534.15 for books. Some these must 
bolster few weak classroom collec- 
tions; therefore the gift from the Bureau 
Libraries makes most welcome 
addition. 


have arranged for one the teachers 
take the course library procedures 
which given the Bureau Libraries 
the Board Education. Though 
necessity cursory, compared profes- 
sional training library school, this 
excellent course and will give her good 
background knowledge library ma- 
terials, procedures, organization, and ad- 
ministration. The principal this school 
has been highly cooperative and kind 
enough allow the teacher every possible 
spare half hour, but there are few those 
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—certainly not enough. The teacher plans 
have library squad, challenging pro- 
ject this school. 

The books are coming in, and this 
helps encourage and raise the hopes 
the sincere and hard working parents, be- 
cause the books are beautiful and they 
can see the results their efforts. 


With the completion the project, 
the principal plans orient the teachers 
held the room. will then arrange 
schedule many classes possible, with 
their teachers use the central library. 


long view—a long term project— 
and big, big hope! 


Shortly after this article was written, 
the Housing Division the Board 


Operation 


Each year had been heralding 
BOOK WEEK with plays, programs, book 
talks, exhibits, etc. Now, after eight years, 
the imaginative well was beginning 
run dry. Our school library program 
needed injection adrenalin. For some 
time had been mulling over idea 
which would not only reactivate our own 
library program but would also help 
schools the area which did not have 
the services librarian. Through the 
years the teachers our building had de- 
veloped number successful reading 
stimulation activities. How about sharing 
some these? 


The demand for library service our 
area far exceeds the supply. However, 
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Education, highly cooperative and eager 
help, sent set new library tables and 
chairs the school. 

high school library which was being 
completely renovated and modernized con- 
tributed handsome card catalogue case. 

With the growth public undertsand- 
ing the importance our school li- 
braries, very strong case for more funds 
was made City budget hearings lobby- 
ing parents, teachers and supervisors. The 
happy result increase library book 
money 62c per child. 

The library described above now 
flourishing and functioning fully and has 
became center for many schoo! activities. 
the present time, featuring ex- 
hibit famous works art, together with 
books about the artists and their works. 


SHEPPARD 


there was dearth library books. Many 
teachers the area were eager make 
much use the school collection pos- 
sible, but were loss the “know- 
how.” The programs were many. How 
could these books used further the 
total reading program? the final analy- 
sis, that the prime consideration the 
classroom teacher. You have heard these 
remarks time and again. 


“What you with different 
books?” 

“You know have something else teach 
besides literature.” 


course knew many the answers 
the above, but some them would not 


Miss Sheppard Librarian Elmer Hen- 
derson Elementary School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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have advanced the Literary Cause. 

Each school had its own particular 
plan for the use library books and 
many situations committee teachers 
and parents assumed responsibilities for 
distribution and collection. After discuss- 
ing the idea with principal and area 
director, launched the project OPER- 
ATION the aim which was 
encourage teachers schools without li- 
braries make maximum use their 
library books. planned carry 
series demonstration lessons held 
each day during BOOK WEEK three 
schools which were staffed with librarians. 


Here was idea, the threads which 
woven with enthusiam and participation 
might produce fabric lasting interest 
books for both teachers and children. 
Meetings were held with the librarians 
our area, vice-principals, and principals 
the schools involved, the supervisors, and 
area director. schedule was set and 
teachers various grade levels eleven 
schools were invited attend the school 
nearest them. They were given the op- 
portunity observing fellow teacher 
(not the librarian) work with collection 
books, directing and guiding children 
their use. 

What was the librarian’s role? helped 
organize the collections sent classrooms, 
gave suggestions for the planning the 
lessons, made program each day’s 
activities which was distributed visitors, 
compiled bibliographies and guide sheets, 
spearheaded the discussions held after each 
lesson and sent Clancy, who was 
our mentor and who answered our count- 
less whys and hows. 


each lesson the teachers made use 
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the books hand, sometimes reading 
aloud from sections, stimulating children 
through questions, models, music, exhibits, 
photographs, recordings, and films 
widen their reading horizons. science 
unit weather led fourth grade class 
explore nature poems: the wind, rain, 
storm, fog, and clouds. The children read 
and collected poems, wrote the 
Weather Bureau, then created skit, “Ask 
The Weather Man,” which cleverly com- 
bined familiar poems and original nar- 
ration. 


One sixth grade teacher showed the 
“how” introducing new collection 
books. This collection was combination 
Science Fiction and Folklore. This in- 
terest was the outgrowth current events 
discussions. One group read folktales and 
listed common superstitions, another did 
research disprove the charted Ole Wives 
Tales, while third group soared 
“Fabulous Flight” with Miss Pickerell 
leaving their “Space Ship Under the Apple 
Tree.” The demand for Juan Paracutin 
knew bounds after the teacher’s intro- 
duction using model volcano. erupted 
too, creating mild sensation say the 
least. 


The fifth graders’ project was the ex- 
tension story read the basal text. 
The class became involved with Chil- 
dren Other Lands that they exhausted 
the school library and descended upon the 
Enoch Pratt Public Library. Each child 
this particular class was member good 
standing. always called the teacher 
this group the General. For indeed she 
was; each day her troop readers 
marched the library quest new 
worlds conquer. Bibliographies and 
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reading records were made and shared with 
nearby schools. Small groups pored over 
maps, compared and contrasted the cus- 
toms and clothes the peoples read about, 
listened folk music other lands, at- 
tended opera, and even learned folk 
dance. This interest extended beyond Book 
Week, much the information gained 
was used the entire school. Pictures, 
post cards, letters, and other materials were 
placed the school library’s resource file. 


Our first graders stole the plum from 
the pudding with picture book observa- 
tion lesson, using three groups books, 
Things That Go, Community Helpers, and 
Animals Know About. means 
skillful and individual questions, the 
teacher directed the children draw con- 
clusions, make comparisons, and relate ex- 
periences. First each child was given 
opportunity look through his book. The 
teacher moved from child child, discuss- 
ing and sharing the story told the 
picture. The children were asked select 
picture about which they would like 
talk. Not simply, “My book about 
dog,” but “My book about dog who 
chased cat.” They were tell something 
the dog did, Hurd’s Run, Run, Run. 
Pupils were encouraged select pictures 
showing: 


That something had happened 
That something was about happen 
Something that had happened them 


Thus children were being trained 
observe more closely, stimulated discuss 
personal experiences similar those the 


story folk, and given opportunity use 
variety words. “Act Out” activities 
with pictures provided the less articulate 
with the chance participate. After many 
children had shared, the entire class took 
the responsibility the discussion. 

Read’s “When Grow Up” the 
question was asked: Which these 
helpers has been your house? course, 
that presupposed recognition the helpers 
and recalled specific event. Finally the 
children selected the story that they 
wanted the teacher read them. 

The project was like the proverbial 
Golden Goose, for those who touched 
stuck fast and believe that Oper- 
ation has become Reading 
Journey Cake which rolling on. are 
not saying that each teacher who attended 
the series returned her classroom dedi- 
cated literature, nor that all children 
each teacher’s class read; that too would 
fallacious. However, did feel that 
the total picture literature the class- 
room had been subtly retinted. situa- 
tions where books were simply placed 
tables used when you have com- 
pleted your this was longer 
the pattern. Books became some degree 
Living language and were used such. 

You see did have the inevitable 
evaluation. The Journey Cake rolled 
during National Library Week; the same 
classes culminated their projects and had 
their guests the teachers who were part 
the initial operation. hope teachers 
and children are now saying, “We Can, 
Can, Can.” 


le 
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Organizing for Reading Instruction 


Organizing your class for the purpose 
helping children learn read major 
challenge. The success failure chil- 
dren learn read often significantly 
related how the teacher plans teach 
them. 

Most elementary school classes range 
size from children. Regardless 
the bases selection the children for 
your class, there will vast differences 
among them their readiness learn and 
their ability and interest learning 
read. The potentially brilliant child, for 
example, may calm and placid with 
leisurely approach life; the slow learner 
may human dynamo energy and 
speed. Knowing child’s potential intel- 
lectual capacity way implies that 
all aspects his growth and development 
will there synchronization. impor- 
tant intellectual capacity are experience, 
interest, need, and the drive motivation 
learn. Therefore, even were possible 
and desirable achieve absolute homo- 
geneity respect one quality, such 
intellectual capacity, the differences any 
group youngsters would wide and 
deep. 

Research carried Olson’ reports 
that seven years age children regu- 
larly differ least four years their 
ability read. twelve years age, the 
range from the highest the lowest all 
systems instruction will ten twelve 
years; i.e. some will reading like seven 


Dr. Crosby Assistant Superintendent the 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools. This 
the sixth and last article series reading. 


and eight year olds and others will read- 
ing like seventeen and eighteen year olds. 
Olson reports further, “That there are 
methods grouping which will make 
important differences the rate child 
progress. damaging and extreme meas- 
ures retention and failure, would 
possible keep the slowly developing 
year old second grade with 
his reading mates, but would im- 
proper from the point view total 
development. 

reports from study 120 
school systems that “grouping for reading 
instruction consistent practice the 
primary grades, with three groups used 
most cases. Half the schools use two 
more reading groups the middle grades.” 

Many our practices organizing 
our classes for reading, such the magic 
mentioned above, have been handed down 
successive generations teachers are 
family heirlooms. the second half 
the twentieth century, the 
cannot have the same functional purpose 
the days its origin, for our gentle- 
men longer use macassar oil control 
unruly hair. Something better has been dis- 
covered. Perhaps deep look some 
our practices teaching children read 
may reveal similar obsolete purposes. 
Olson, “Child Growth and Devel- 
opment,” Reading, Association for Childhood 


Education International, Washington, 
1956, 


*David Stewart, “How Schools Organize 
for Reading Instruction Today?”, School Briefs, 
January-February 1958, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
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Many teachers, for example, strongly sup- 
port the principle individual differences 
but they insist teaching all their 
youngsters single group reading. 
ing find effective ways helping chil- 
dren learn read are professional obliga- 
tions each one us. 


Individualized Reading—What It? 

circles much discussion 
“individualized reading” heard. Many 
teachers claim have individualized 
program underway. Others state emphati- 
cally that there not enough time the 
day individualize reading. Most the 
discussion and many the practices reflect 
great confusion regarding the interpreta- 
tion the concept individualized read- 
ing instruction. 

reading program are fundamentally con- 
cerned with recognition several impor- 
tant factors: 


—The teacher must have the skill and 
know-how enable her draw upon 
many methods and resources meet 
the reading needs individual children. 

children must supported and en- 
couraged learn read terms 
their own individuality and their own 
unique pattern and pace growth. 

the drive the learner 
achieve reading, must recognized 
helping him seek for himself and 
choose those books for himself which 
will satisfying him. Expert guid- 
ance teacher and librarian are 
essential. 


climate must created which 
reading becomes not only necessity but 
irresistible. Rich books 
rooms and central libraries are essential. 


Where these fundamentals sound 
reading program are recognized and prac- 
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ticed, environment for reading estab- 
lished regardless the nature the or- 
ganization children for instructional 
purposes. The situation determines the 
bases for grouping not grouping. There 
are times when wise and necessary 
group children; there are times when 
teacher and child working alone make the 
difference between success failure 
reading. 

Understanding what individualized 
reading not, may help develop 
clearer picture what is. Individualized 
reading not: 

—Teaching each child exactly the same 

way 

—Using the same material with each child 


—Having each child read aloud the 
teacher for few minutes each day 


—Letting children choose random any- 
thing they want read 

—Having small group children, each 
with different book, the same book, 
join the teacher while she listens each 
read aloud 


—Putting emphasis quantity books 

read rather than upon quality. 

typical public school class ap- 
proximately thirty children, the realities 
time, energy, and demands made upon 
teachers make next impossible, even 
were desirable, work with each 
child individually helping him develop 
power reading. Grouping children for 
much the instructional program offers 
practical and, skillfully conceived and 
implemented, successful approach help- 
ing individual children learn read 
progressively more mature levels. 


Some Bases for Grouping 
Miss Dell, whose third grade group 
ranges all the way from few troubled 


children who handle pre-primer with dif- 
ficulty several who handle fifth grade 
readers with confidence, believes that 
much flexibility organizing for reading 
instruction necessary. She believes that 
important for children want read 
and have success reading. She guards 
against ever letting reading become the 
monster that increases emotional disorders 
the instrument for making children feel 
less worthy and less confident. Children 
are never put groups labelled, either 
tangibly through attitudes, “poor” 
and “best.” 


Interest groups. Miss Dell’s class 
children often group themselves because 
their common interests. studying 
about their city community, for example, 
five youngsters were eager assume 
sponsibility for finding out about their 
water supply. Among these five children 
was Bill whose reading ability was 
greater than that the typical first grader 
the beginning stage reading. Sally 
and Jane and Eddie could handle typical 
third reader material and Sam had long 
since become competent reader ma- 
terials used older children the fifth 
grade. But all these children were in- 
terested the same problem and this in- 
terest bound them together group. 
Sam and Miss Dell decided that should 
assume responsibility for writing the 
Water Department for information and 
preparing report his findings for the 
committee. Consulting the encyclopedia 
provided supplementary material for Sam’s 
report. For Sally, Jane, and Eddie, Miss 
Dell prepared typewritten booklets in- 
formation which they could read. And for 
Bill, several excellent pictures were ob- 
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tained which “read” along with very 
simple captions Miss Dell had prepared. 
Each child had the satisfaction meeting 
his responsibility his group. 

Groups based need. Miss Dell was 
eager provide for continuous growth 
reading power for each her children. 
She studied the needs her children and 
grouped them for definite and planned 
teaching meet their needs. Bill and his 
three classmates who were still the very 
beginning stage reading required fre- 
quent but brief periods which their ex- 
periences became the content stories 
developed the chalkboard. Later these 
stories were duplicated and each child 
developed his own book. Easy library 
books enriched the reading program for 
each child and was for these children, 
when time was scarce, that Miss Dell 
managed find few minutes each day 
for bit individual attention. 


Sam and two his classmates, while 
excellent readers, were entitled direct 
teaching raise their reading level, Miss 
Dell felt, just much were Bill and 
his friends. And most the teaching time 
allotted Miss Dell these youngsters 
was spent guidance toward rich and 
wide individual reading shared the four 
them through challenging discussions. 
But from time time each child found 
necessary become member another 
group when that group was comprised 
youngsters who mutually needed direct 
teaching particular skill. For example, 
Sam found that spite his excellence 
reading, had real block when 
came pronouncing new words contain- 
ing two vowels, one which was the 
final Five six children seemed 
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ready for help attacking this problem 
and Sam became member this group. 

Miss Dell studied her children’s 
reading needs, she found that seven young- 
sters were fairly consistent the similarity 
their needs. These seven came together 
each day, usually using the same basic 
book, for some consistent teaching. There 
were, course, many free reading periods 
and many interest groupings when these 
children became members different 
groups and used differentiated 
materials. 


Another group eight children who 
seemed spurting ahead became an- 
other reading group where Miss Dell de- 
liberately and consistently developed with 
the children the mutual reading skills each 
one seemed need. 

Miss Dell found that while develop- 
mental reading, small nucleus group 
formed early the year remained together 
for long time, individual differences 
the group usually began emerge after 
while and new groups were formed. 


Social groups. Grouping oneself be- 
cause urge with others one’s 
own choosing, and being grouped, are 
quite different. There should opportu- 
nities for both experiences. Sharing experi- 
ences with others through reading one 
the satisfactions good reading pro- 
gram should provide. Miss Dell provided 
much encouragement youngsters who 
wanted read together for work fun. 
She planned carefully with the librarian 
for story hours, for examining informally 
new books favorite books, and she 
studied the children they grouped them- 
selves for sharing. this way she learned 
much about each one. 
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Frequently the children dramatized 
favorite story. Often they shared their 
favorite books through pantomime, 
“moving pictures” and slides, songs and 
rhythms, dioramas, and models. While 
Miss Dell was ever alert guidance 
function, social grouping was generally 
self-determining. 


Some Problems Organizing for 
Reading Instruction 


Even the most skillful teacher experi- 
ences many problems organizing her 
group for teaching children read. 


—First all the teacher recognizes the 
need for well balanced reading pro- 
gram which children have opportu- 
nity to: 

develop skills progressively higher 
levels 

use reading curriculum tool 
other content areas 

enjoy reading through balanced lit- 
erature program which apprecia- 
tions and tastes are developed. 

—To these things the teacher must plan 
carefully, with thorough knowledge 
her children and the resources available. 


—Because children’s needs, interests, and 
abilities vary different situations, 
there must great flexibility 
grouping. 

—The grouping children reading 
will depend upon the situation and the 
purpose involved. 

—Effort will made avoid “status” 
association with group membership. 


—Because groups are small and members 
are bound together mutual interest, 
need, ability, the teacher strives 
reach each child individually through 
each group reading experience. 


—As often need and practicality war- 
rant, the teacher will try give each 
child, within week two week 
period, some personal and undivided 

attention reading needs. 
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—Because she working with individuals 
chiefly within the context the small 
group, the teacher must make in- 
cessant search for appropriate materials. 

—And because working with small groups 
individuals means some independent 
work for children not directly being 
taught particular time, the teacher 
tries develop with children work 
habits and appropriate activities which 
will not distract the reading group and 
will beneficial the youngsters 
concerned. 


Developing ways dealing success- 
fully with each the preceding problems 
becomes the responsibility each faculty. 


Discussion Guide 

“Organizing for Reading Instruction” 
designed help teachers recognize the 
need teach individuals read and the 
same time suggest ways which teachers 
face realistically the problems organ- 
izing individuals large class into work- 
able small units. Lazar’ defines “individ- 
ualized reading” way thinking 
about reading—an attitude toward the 
place reading the total curriculum; 
toward the materials and methods used; 
and toward the child’s developmental 
needs. not single method tech- 
nique, but broader thinking about read- 
ing which involves newer concepts con- 
Lazar, “Individualized Reading—A Pro- 
cess Seeking, Self-Selection, and Pacing,” 
Reading Action, Conference Proceedings, 
International Reading Association, Volume 


1957. 
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cerned with class organization, materials, 
and the approach the individual child.” 


Suggested Uses 


Explain the purpose this article. 
Discuss definition “individ- 
ualized reading” basis for guiding 
study. 


faculty discussion, exchange reactions 
Miss bases for grouping. Ask 
teachers give illustrations the 
variety bases for grouping presently 
being used. 


Discuss guidelines being used presently 
justify changing children’s grouping. 


Ask the physical education teacher 
study one class note the kinds 
grouping the children initiate the 
gym playground and report his 
findings the staff. Identify the im- 
plications for grouping the classroom. 


Ask the librarian create conditions 
the library which will foster self- 
selection books. Make case study 
child determine how self- 
selection affects reading tastes, abilities, 
and skills. Report findings the 
faculty. 


individual conferences with teachers, 
study the composition groups, noting 
changes group personnel six 
weeks period. Try determine the 
reasons for change lack change 
personnel comprising the groups. 


The article mentions number re- 
lated problems which concern teachers. 
Ask teachers suggest possible ways 
dealing with each. These problems 
make good discussion topics for grade 
level meetings. Ask specialists 
give suggestions for possible solution. 


Research Spelling 


This report spelling research intended 
provide ready reference for language 
teachers locate studies pertinent areas 
frequent interest and need. not duplica- 
tion the comprehensive reports Horn 
(13), Fitzgerald (9), and others, but selected 
bibliographical listing research, together 
with introductory reference section and 
discussion research implications for the im- 
provement modern spelling instruction. 
more comprehensive bibliography will made 
available National Conference Research 
English bulletin, published this year 
the National Council Teachers English. 


Introduction 

Concern with spelling ability (25) and 
achievement evident the voluminous 
search completed during the past thirty years. 
Recognizing the fact that spelling integral 
part the writing (26)-reading (2, 27) and 
speaking-listening (4, 29) facets language, 
researchers have also interested themselves 
social and psychological interactions. 

problems concerning perception 
(5) terms auditory-visual discrimination 
(5, 29) and imagery, also relate such areas 
generalizations; individual differences; or- 
thography; rules; phonetics (24, 27, 29); 
grouping words; and retention (28). Con- 
siderable work has been done with regard 
remedial teaching, including special attention 
spelling and superior pupils. 

Because spelling outgrowth lan- 
guage development (20), research has been 
done with regard speaking vocabularies 
and writing vocabularies, with special attention 
adult vocabularies (3, 19); child vocabu- 
laries (1); non-school vocabularies; spelling 
text vocabularies; and the overlap between 
child and adult writing vocabularies (6). 
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Research involving methods studying 
spelling (9, 12, 13, 14) has been supplemented 
research attention such matters as: test- 
study vs. study-test (11, 17, 21), the corrected 
test (11, 17, 21), word presentation list vs. 
context, use special equipment, homonyms, 
incidental teaching, syllabic presentations and 
attention syllables (15, 23), and word an- 
alysis (23), including marking hard spots. 


Tied with spelling methods are studies 
concerning word lists and their use with con- 
clusions that are pro and con, time allotments, 
interest spelling, motivation, and spelling 
needs. Some interesting comparisons instruc- 
tional materials with known research have been 
made for both spelling texts and workbooks. 


Considerable research has also been com- 
pleted relative the evaluation spelling 
(8). connection with evaluation and 
methods instruction, significant work has 
been completed with spelling scales (10), 
identification difficult words, and spelling 
errors (16), including initial errors. 


Some implications research for the 
improvement. modern spelling 
instruction. 


Selection words studied: For the 
purpose security most writing, spelling 
program should built around central writ- 
ing core from two three thousand words 
(14). waste educational time argue 
over whether adult child writing vocabu- 
laries should the basis for the spelling course 
study; rather, the central core should in- 
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clude those high frequency words needed 
both children and adults (6). The extension 
individual writing vocabularies from the 
central core begins the intermediate grades, 
least, and continues throughout the 
formal schooling (14). during this period 
extending and refining personal writing 
vocabularies that composition, creative writing, 
and such study skills use the dictionary 
must carry major part the instructional 
load. The period extending and refining 
also the time which writing vocabularies 
become more and more individualized, eventu- 
ally separating the fine writers from the medi- 
ocre ones (14). 


Learning spell: Recent surveys spell- 
ing texts and workbooks indicate acceptance 
and use teaching methods which have been 
shown inferior. One the most wide- 


spread such inferior methods the 


textual approach. Since Hawley and Gallup 
published their early study, the list presentation 
words has been shown more efficient 
than contextual presentation (8). 


The comprehensive study Gates indi- 
cated the superiority the test-study over the 
study-test method spelling for the second 
half grade three and grades four through 
six. Subsequent studies completed more recently 
indicate the superiority the test-study ap- 
proach grade two (11, 17, 21) and grade 
three. Early objections the test-study ap- 
proach the basis persistence initial 
errors proved unfounded. 


part the test-study approach, the cor- 
rected test technique, which each pupil cor- 
rects his own spelling test while the teacher 
spells each word orally, has been shown 
the most efficient single procedure for learn- 
ing spell (11, 17, 21). Other studies have 
indicated the advantages the corrected test, 
but not the extent found the studies just 
mentioned. 

Syllabication seems have some possibili- 
ties for improving spelling, though presenting 
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words visually syllabified form sylla- 
bic pronunciation (15) seem have ad- 
vantage. yet, the effect combined pre- 
sentation visual syllabication 
pronunciation has not been tested. 


The most promising form word analysis 
and use spelling rules appears relate 
suffixes (9). Marking the hard words 
has little value. 


Although some recent studies have explored 
the possibilities teaching phonic generali- 
zations, clear that only those generalizations 
which have few exceptions and apply many 
words should used. There little doubt that 
the numerous sound-to-letter relationships, with 
their consistencies and inconsistencies, should 
part spelling instruction. However, the 
role phonics spelling instruction should 
supplemental the direct study needed 
words, not substitute for direct study. 


The many studies relationships between 
reading and spelling, and investigations con- 
cerning incidental learning show that, for many 
pupils, substantial number words are 
learned incidentally through reading. Unfor- 
tunately, the relationships have misled some 
educators conclude that each spelling word 
should presented contextual setting, 
both for the visual impact and for purposes 
developing meaning. While teachers must 
check constantly for erroneous inadequately 
developed meanings, the basic core spelling 
words has ordinarily been the pupils’ speak- 
ing, understanding, and reading vocabularies 
for some time. through the use the 
test-study method, utilizing the corrected test, 
that words already known through incidental 
learning are identified and pupil study ap- 
plied only those words which they not 
know how spell (14). 


Teachers have long noticed that children 
may spell words correctly tests, then mis- 
spell them written work other curricular 
areas. This almost always sign poorly 
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developed spelling consciousness and con- 
science. Students must shown that spelling 
personally important them, that the words 
they are learning are those most likely 
needed both the present and the future, 
that the study methods being used are efficient, 
that spelling important practically writ- 
ing situations and not just the spelling period, 
that they are making progress spelling 
class and individuals and that satisfaction 
and pride good spelling are worthwhile (14). 
less important than pupil attitudes toward 
spelling are teacher attitudes. Dull, lackluster, 
perfunctory attention spelling holds little 
hope for satisfactory spelling achievement. 

Evaluation spelling: Standardized tests 
provide objective measures spelling ability, 
are simple administer, inexpensive cost 
and use time, and the results lend themselves 
statistical analyses (14). Useful standard- 
ized tests are, teachers should understand certain 
inherent issues, such validity and reliability 
the tests (8, 14). The use spelling scales 
(10) should also helpful their limitations 
are recognized (8, 14). 


Teachers sometimes suggest that true evalu- 
ation spelling ability lies the general 
writings children (14). Measurement 
this kind does have validity terms spell- 
ing needs and does indicate the students the 
importance spelling all areas. However, 
adequate evaluation the general writings 
children extremely expensive the use 
teacher time and the time required for rather 
unwieldy tabulations. This method not 
precise others and the results are often 
difficult interpret (14). 


defensible solution the problem 
adequate spelling evaluation the use 
standardized testing program conducted an- 
nually, probably each January. This may then 
supplemented teacher and pupil 
correct spelling other areas and consistent 
concern with pupil, teacher, and parent atti- 
tudes and reactions toward spelling (14). 
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Research Reading 


Research reading prolific. examin- 
ation the Educational Index, Psychological 
Abstracts, and journals research 
chology and education reveals the extent 
which are concerned with the many and 
varied aspects reading instruction. The find- 
ings these investigations sometimes 
strengthen our convictions; times they shake 
our confidence what believe. Occasionally 
become confused and afraid; frequently 
are encouraged proceed boldly. this survey 
can merely consider some the studies 
which have contributed our understanding 
the learning process and which have im- 
plications for those who seek further im- 
provement reading instruction and foster 
growth reading. 


Reading-Readiness. Primary grade teachers 
seek some objective means determine the 
levels readiness their pupils, and for 
this reason that reading-readiness tests have 
been devised for their use. Unfortunately, 
present-day tests are not very valid instruments 
for predicting probable success beginning 
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reading. Among the investigations which have 
appeared the literature are those Dean 
(10), Karlin (19), and Wilson and Burke 
(45). The relationship between scores obtained 
reading-readiness and reading test not 
sufficiently great permit confidence the 
former, that is, the reading-readiness test 
score. most instances, the factor chance 
blindfold person and ask him select from 
group first-grade children those who are 
likely fail and those who are likely suc- 
ceed, his guesses would good determin- 
ations made the test. This suggestion 
that reading-readiness tests have place 
our programs; they are now constructed, 
however, these tests are not very useful pre- 
dicting success failure beginning reading. 
interesting sidelight the conclusions 
reached many these investigators. The 
judgments well-trained and experienced 
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teachers are often superior indicators success 
failure beginning reading. 

second aspect this problem the fac- 
tors which are known contribute reading- 
readiness. shall not able consider all 
them. One does stand out—mental age. 
appears that intelligence major factor 
reading success any level. This does not 
require further consideration. What more 
crucial the commonly-held belief that child 
must possess given mental age before 
able tackle the reading task successfully. 
Studies Bigelow (5), Morphett and Wash- 
burne (25),and others appear 
indicate that mental age about 
years essential for success beginning read- 
ing. Investigations Gates (14), Davidson 
(9), and Steinbach (31), among others, lead 
the conclusion that one mental age 
guarantee beginning reading success. These 
findings are really not contradictory. What they 
show that programs instruction must 
adjusted and geared the developmental 
levels the children; that while may 
possible teach the younger child read, 
there are other important types development 
promoted these levels. The fact that 
the conclusions drawn from these two sets 
investigations vary shows clearly the need for 
careful evaluation research designs and 
treatments data and objective consideration 
the conclusions that have been drawn. 


Phonics. Another important area for 
teachers primary grades (and other levels 
too) word-recognition generally and phonics 
particular. Since much attention has been 
directed this aspect word-recognition let 
examine what research tells us. 

Several investigations indicate that while 
not all children require specific phonic instruc- 
tion the same kind many will benefit from 
such help. Among these studies are those 
Agnew (1) and Tate (32) who concluded that 
phonic instruction increased ability word- 
recognition. later study Tate (33) found 
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that phonic instruction which related the 
specific needs the reader produces results 
which are better than those obtained isolated 
phonic drills. House (17) and Rudisill (26) 
reported results which lead similar conclu- 
sions. 

The concept readiness for learning has 
found additional support phonic investiga- 
tions. Sexton and Herron (28), Garrison and 
Heard (13), and Dolch and Bloomster (12) 
all concluded that children who require formal 
phonic instruction are more likely profit 
from intensive teaching delayed until 
the children have reached the second grade. 

From the data obtained phonic studies 
one may infer that while such instruction can 
useful only single aspect word- 
recognition. The use the context aid 
word-recognition and the study word- 
structure, together with phonics, can effec- 
tive agents for learning unknown words. 


Interests. Reading interests and habits are 
formed childhood. They are strengthened and 
extended the individual matures. Much at- 
tention has been directed toward the study 
reading interests order ascertain how they 
might developed. Some major investigations 
have led findings which have implications 
for the classroom teacher. 

Lazar (20) studied the reading interests 
1,038 boys and 989 girls who were grades 
through and who attended schools good, 
fair, and poor neighborhoods. Seven these 
schools had high degree reading retarda- 
tion and six low degree reading retarda- 
tion. She found, among other things, that the re- 
lation between LQ. and number books the 
home and number books read was small, 
but that there existed marked sex difference 
terms reading interests. 

Norvell (23) studied 50,000 pupils the 
upper grades throughout New York State and 
found that divergence age not markedly 
significant factor selecting materials for 
did conclude, like Lazar, that sex 
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universal and highly significant factor 
reading interests. 


From these major investigations, along 
with others this area, can draw several 
conclusions: 


Younger children prefer short stories 
real animals and fairies. 

Younger children enjoy realistic stories 
children which contain elements 
surprise and humor. 

Older boys prefer books adventure 
and mystery, fictionalized history and 
biography, science, hobbies, and inven- 
tions. 

Older girls prefer adventure without 
grimness, mystery, sentimental stories 
school and home life, romantic 
fiction. 

The reading selections used schools 
are favored the older girls two 
one. 

There need find material for com- 
mon reading which more suited 
both sexes. 

The effect “good teaching” less 
important than the selection good 
material for classroom reading. 


Research indicates also that the influence 
teacher book-recommendations may not 
great the influence peer recommen- 
dations. This finding defines the need for dis- 
cussing and enjoying books together. This 
sharing experiences may contribute greatly 
more and better reading. 


Comics and Television. Closely allied 
the problem reading interests the matter 
television and comics. These are becoming 
questions concern parents and teachers 
alike. Much feeling has been generated 
feature articles the press and magazines, and 
divergent opinions have been expressed dif- 
ferent people discussions radio and tele- 
vision. Let take look what have been 
able learn about both media communica- 
tions they influence children and reading. 


The reading comic books which contain 
stories adventure, murder, supermen, and 
excitement rather widespread, although there 


noticeable decrease the amount read- 
ing done secondary school pupils. Studies 
Smith (29) and Witty (46) and others 
show that comics are very popular with ele- 
mentary school children. These and other in- 
vestigators have reached the conclusion that 
what needed guidance rather than de- 
nunciation prohibition comics. 


Comics have been rejected many groups 
because their content and style presenta- 
tion. Wertham (43), the noted psychiatrist, 
has accused comics contributing the de- 
linquency children. Bender (4) and Thrasher 
(37) have challenged the belief that the read- 
ing comics has produced delinquency chil- 
dren. Bender has declared that hostile and ag- 
gressive tendencies are relieved reading 
about them. There really have been con- 
trolled experiments investigations which per- 
mit draw valid conclusions the in- 
fluences these comics upon children. 


The amount distorted spelling and poor 
English comic books not great most 
teachers believe. Thorndike (36) found that 
only small percentage the words four 
comic magazines were distorted. 


There appears some agreement 
what course action should take. While 
some believe that comic books should 
banned from school and home, others think 
spite these bans. Guidance establish some 
ference for the better more acceptable comics 
recommended. Denecke (11) has reported 
about fifth grade class which examined all 
kinds comic books and classified them ac- 
cording desirable and undesirable character- 
istics. doctoral study (24) and the recent 
publication Gray (15) both indicate that 
tastes for good books develop the maturity 
the individual increases and that need 
provide the climate which this maturation 
nurtured tastes are improve. Good liter- 
ature contains many the same elements which 
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ate found the comics; the introduction 
these stories will contribute the develop- 
ment preferences for books which possess 
greater educational value. 

The influence television upon children 
great. That television here stay cannot 
denied. How has affected the reading 
habits children and what influence has 
exerted upon school achievement? These are 
questions which have some 
From questionnaire and diary study (3) con- 
ducted Ann Arbor, Michigan, the following 
results were obtained: 


23% the children grades 
read more and about read less 

television viewing. 

26% the children grades 7—9 

read more and about 13% read less 

result television viewing. 

69% grades and 60% the 

children grades and did not 

change reading habits result 
television viewing. 

About 11% and the children 
grades and 7—9 respectively in- 
dicated that television stimulated read- 
ing specific subjects. 


Nm 


we 


From this and other studies learn that 
while may losing some readers tele- 
vision, those children who are consistent readers 
continue read and that television may 
used teachers stimulate additional reading. 


have another doctoral study (27) from 
which may draw some inferences regarding 
television and school achievement. 
vestigation confined the sixth and seventh 
grades containing 456 pupils, data were ob- 
tained which revealed that there existed sig- 
nificant difference reading and total achieve- 
ment between group children who viewed 
television hours ten hours per week and 
second group which spent from 
hours per week. Those children who viewed 
more television achieved less proficiency, 
measured standardized tests arithmetic 
and reading and were significantly inferior 
total achievement those children who 
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viewed less. real difference between the 
groups was found language and spelling 
achievement. While this was not carefully 
controlled study suggests possibilities for 
further investigation. would interesting 
determine whether school achievement the 
higher viewing group could improved 
strict limitation its television diet. 


Television will continue command our 
attention. The way which will utilized 
will depend part upon the guidance which 
can provide. must remember that 
attraction which will compete for the child’s 
time. reading pleasurable and satisfying 
experience viewing television need 
not fear that will monopolize the 
time. 


Content Fields. While not wish 
lose sight the many important values 
which are inherent reading, one our im- 
mediate concerns has with the solution 
problems which the curriculum presents. 
Since the ability solve problems depends 
large measure upon the ability read 
clear that success school, particularly the 
upper grades, related closely ability 
read. course, other factors will influence 
success school. But teachers know that ability 
read prime requisite. The better readers 
may expected achieve greater degree 
than the poorer ones. 


one summary reading studies Traxler 
concluded that “when the various studies 
the relationship between general read- 
ing ability and reading ability different 
parent that there great deal com- 
mon between reading single field and 
reading general, and that improvement 
general reading ability should have 
favorable influence upon ability read 
specified field. However, the corrrela- 
tions are means perfect, and 
seems clear that addition training 
general reading skill, there definite 
need for instruction the reading skills 
peculiar each field (38).” 
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Sochor (30), Treacy (39), and others found 
that general reading instruction does not meet 
all the needs reading mathematics, science, 
and social studies. 

These several investigations point con- 
clusions which have important implications for 
all teachers: 


General instruction reading will con- 
tribute ability read the content 


fields. 

Specialized instruction reading the 
content fields will help pupils over- 
come difficulties specialized vocabu- 
lary, abstract concepts, style writing, 
and meanings. 

becoming increasingly apparent that 
many children, who standardized reading 
test are achieving the norm for specific grade, 
require special assistance they are use 
profitably the books intended for that grade. 
Once again the concept readiness comes 
the fore. Preparation read science social 
studies important guidance reading 
selections from readers. Desired outcomes will 
realized when pupils develop facility 
using tool which possesses many facets. Read- 
ing this tool, and since all deal with 
reading should uniformly direct our atten- 
tion 

Individualized Reading. Dissatisfaction with 
present outcomes reading instruction, both 
the quality and quantity reading done, 
has led search for newer instructional prac- 
tices. has been suggested some teachers 
that individualized reading supplant group 
reading. While individualized reading programs 
may differ, they ordinarily follow similar 
pattern: 

elimination the basal-reader the 
core reading instruction 

self-selection reading materials 


individual conferences between pupil 
and teacher 


Teachers have reported favorable outcomes 
from such programs (7), (34), (40). How- 
ever, attempts evaluate them under carefully- 
controlled conditions have been few indeed. 
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One experimenter (41) matched two groups 
children for reading ability, and socio- 
economic status. One group followed group 
basal-reader approach; the other engaged in- 
dividualized reading. Each was taught stu- 
dent teachers under the supervision critic 
teachers. The data showed significant dif- 
ference reading gains between the groups. 
What the outcomes might have been under 
thoroughly-prepared teachers question that 
remains unanswered. 


Kaar (18) reported the results ex- 
periment which third-grade children who 
followed individualized reading were com- 
pared the end sixth-month period with 
unmatched group which followed group 
procedures. The results showed that the chil- 
dren who participated group teaching made 
slightly greater gains vocabulary and com- 
prehension than did the children the indi- 
vidualized reading group. The teachers the 
individualized reading program expressed satis- 
faction with the plan and indicated that they 
spent less time preparation for teaching. 


plain that real conclusions may 
drawn from these experiments. Both studies 
suffer from lack controls over significant 
variables which can influence outcomes. 


Teachers must continue search for im- 
proved methods teaching. 
search may yield results which will shed more 
light upon current and projected programs 
reading instruction. 

Machines. Mechanical devices improve 
rate comprehension have achieved great 
popularity. They may found reading 
“centers,” and many public schools have either 
purchased these devices are seriously con- 
sidering their adoption developmental and 
remedial reading classes. 

These implements fall into three categories: 
pacers, flashmeters, and films. The latter two 
are designed increase one’s perceptual span; 
has been suggested that the pacer assists the 
eyes move more rapidly over the printed 
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lines. All three have been introduced bring 
about increase rate reading. 


The literature affords some opportunity 
inquire into reading programs which utilized 
these machines and provides data that have 
been obtained under controlled conditions. 
Most the investigations have been under- 
taken the secondary, college, and adult levels, 
while very few have been reported for the 
elementary level. One such study that 
Cason (8), who conducted among third 
grade children. She found significant dif- 
ferences between one group which practiced 
phrase reading and another which received 
phrase training with the metronoscope type 
flashmeter). There were clear-cut gains 
either program over those secured through 
free reading. 


The results from investigations that have 
been carried out high school, college, and 
adult classes indicate generally that the out- 
comes obtained through the use mechanical 
instruments may duplicated exceeded 
instruction which does not include these same 
instruments. Henry and Lauer (16), Thomp- 
son (35), and Lewis (21) realized clear-cut 
gains favor regular reading instruction. 
Westover (44), Weeden (42), and Barry and 
Smith (2) concluded that the use machines 
did not produce results which were superior 
these obtained without them. Blough (6) 
did find that his machine group made gains 
reading rate which were greater than those 
his control group. 


Several conclusions may drawn from 
these investigations. appears that gains 
rate reading can achieved through pro- 
grams which include mechanical instruments. 
Whether not these machines are truly re- 
sponsible for such growth question whose 
answer must sought. apparent that in- 
struction which does not favor machines not 
only can bring about these same gains but also 
contribute results which surpass them. Depen- 
dence upon expensive equipment achieve 


suitable outcomes reading rate cannot re- 
commended view present knowledge 


Conclusion 

Obviously, there are many questions whose 
answers escape now. Continued and vigorous 
concern for our learners will stimulate further 
research. Some the answers which seek 
will revealed. the meantime, however, the 
classroom teacher (and supervisor) must con- 
tinue grow professionally and become fa- 
miliar with those procedures which have proved 
effective agents learning. Ignorance 
the known cannot condoned. 
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EDNA LUE FURNESS 


Pupils, Pedagogues, and 


Punctuation 


languages which have few grammati- 
cal landmarks English, punctuation im- 
portant guide reading. Commas, semicolons, 
and the like take the place inflections. 
Furthermore, they make possible the introduc- 
tion qualifications, illustrations, and paren- 
thetical limitations, (11, 414). Chaucer 
wrote his Romaunt Rose, 


reder that poyntith ille 
good sentence, may often spille. 


Frequently, the placing punctuation 
mark may affect the interpretation which 
given sentence. few years ago, Albert 
tells us, was discovered that 
misplaced comma North Dakota law made 
unlawful for anyone sleep hotel that 
state. The text the law read follows: “No 
hotel, restaurant, dining room, kitchen shall 
employee other person.” Such example 
illustrates the familiar situation the writer 
who concerned with the idea wishes 
communicate and who does not realize how 


the reader may interpret the written statement 
(10, 157). 


Punctuation, obviously, important for 
reading and interpreting. The principles 
punctuation, however, are subtle and require 
special type logical training for their 
proper application. result, mistakes the 
use punctuation marks are frequent. Because 
this error frequency, judicial tribunals 
not much regard the construc- 
tion private contracts, and even statutes; 
and some eminent jurists have thought that 
legislative enactments and public documents 
should without punctuation points marks 
(11, 415). 


The purpose this paper call atten- 


tion the definition punctuation, dis- 
tinguish the commonly used marks punctu- 
ation, note the scope punctuation prob- 
lems, point out the seven problem areas 


punctuation, and suggest diagnostic teaching 
procedures. 


Literally, punctuation means pointing, the 
points being marks signs. certain Oriental 
languages, the term still refers those 
dots which indicate either vowel stress. 
And English the term still serves name the 
colon punctuation and the diaeresis pro- 
nunciation, diaeresis being placed over 
vowel indicate its pronunciation, the 
Middle English, Aprile, April, Bootes, 
Bronte, Chloe (12, 130). 


broader sense, punctuation means 
system, method, manner indicating the 
pauses speech and writing: both the 
passage concerned and the degree length 
pause.” other words, punctuation system 
convention the function which assist 
the written language indicating intonation 
patterns which cannot set down paper: 
chiefly pause, pitch, and stress (10, 156). 
These intonation patterns are deeply im- 
bedded part the signal system the lan- 
guage, and use them, along with other parts 
the system, for many purposes: indicate 
various mental and emotional attitudes, such 
surprise, anger, delight, and irony; differen- 
tiate certain parts speech and pattern parts; 
indicate whether utterance declarative, 
imperative, interrogative; and tell 
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whether have finished utterance not. 
one linguist notes, perceive these in- 
tonation patterns physically the spoken lan- 
guage only; nevertheless, they are our minds 
when read and when write (1, 416). 


more specific, may say that the 
comma and are substitutes for pauses. 
The period compensation for pitch modu- 
lation. Two signs marks are usually included 
punctuation, although they don’t actually 
punctuate; they are rhetorical. This say 
that they indicate stress emphasis, not pause 
division. These are the question mark and 
the exclamation mark. The very sign (?) 
the printers’ simplification the letter 
short form for the Latin “question 
“is this true?” The alternative term 
mark interrogation means “mark question- 
ing—an “asking mark sign.” The origin 
the exclamation mark the Latin exclamare, 
“to call out, shout loudly, exclaim vigor- 
ously.” The sign itself (!) symbolic. is, 
were, dagger piercing statement and 
“nailing” the spot. This sign harks back 
the medieval period, when dagger was the 
instrument commonly used for posting procla- 
mation, summons, decree, notice wall 
post. The mark literally and symbolically 
shouts the reader (12, 134). 


The magnitude the task teaching punc- 
tuation will seem considerably less when 
realize that only eight marks are frequently 
employed and that four others (the hyphen, the 
apostrophe, quotation marks, and brackets) are 
used once while. Discounting the two 
rhetorical marks, find that the six frequently 
employed marks are the full stop (or period), 
the colon and the semicolon, the dash, the 
comma, and pair parentheses. This, too, 
their descending order frequency and, ap- 
proximately, their descending order useful- 
ness. Partridge, although notes that his 
scheme variable, draws table impor- 
tances, with “10 for full stop” the basis 
and with the caution that “importance” in- 


cludes the length the impressiveness the 
pause accompanying the point punctuation 
mark. His frequency table looks like this (12, 
134): 


full THE point, period 
colon 
semicolon 
dash 
comma 
Parentheses 


Errors punctuation marks, the six 
just mentioned plus the two rhetorical marks, 
are the most frequent type mechanical errors 
writing (5, 111). The investigations made 
the elementary school level show that mis- 
takes punctuation constitute from approxi- 
mately one third more than one half the 
total errors tabulated. Similar studies indicate 
that the percentage errors due incorrect 
punctuation even higher the secondary 
school level (8). Investigations the writing 
college students and other adults reveal that 
punctuation errors constitute from less than 
one fourth more than one half the total errors 
tabulated (8). All these researches taken to- 
gether certainly indicate that, general, punc- 
tuation difficult acquire, has not 
been and not being well taught our schools. 


Studies, such the one Evans, 
show that children tend have many the 
same needs for specific punctuation items 
every grade level and that their ability 
meet these needs shows little improvement 
they advance through the various grade levels. 
This apparently means: (1) that few children 
have discovered the importance these items; 
(2) items have been inadequately in- 
(3) that there has been insufficient 
review and drill upon the items establish 
their use; and (4) that insufficient attention 
has been given their use genuine writing 
situations (3). 

consult Harry Greene and Walter 
Petty, authors the recent text Developing 
Skills the Elementary School, find that 
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they say: “Perhaps the greatest cause the 
punctuation difficulty that too little atten- 
tion given the punctuation items 
greatest social importance and too much effort 
wasted upon items little, any, impor- 
tance” (5, 111). 

Even though ninety per cent the marks 
given piece are some form end punctu- 
ation (period, question mark, exclamation 
point, semicolon), terminal punctuation 
only one the problem areas punctuation. 
According Paul McKee, the specific items 
which are the greatest source difficulty 
pupils are: (1) period the end 
(2) lack period after abbrevi- 
ations; (3) failure use colon; (4) ques- 
tion mark the end question; (5) failure 
set off non-restrictive clause comma; 
(6) failure set off series commas; (7) 
lack commas setting off appositive 
(9, 354). 

Inasmuch can neither alter the life 
behavior language nor change the fundamen- 
tal limitations human minds, our most prom- 
ising alternative teaching punctuation 
continuous procedure. Indeed, therapeutic prac- 
tice language teaching, all areas ed- 
ucation, might profit considerably from observ- 
ing how medical practitioners about secur- 
ing improvements human beings. The first 
step always careful diagnosis determine 
the exact cause difficulty and the probable 
extent which can removed within 
given period time. Only after careful diag- 
nosis special course therapy undertaken, 
modified always suit the particu- 
lar condition (7, 65). 


Could not the teaching language gen- 
eral and the teaching punctuation par- 
ticular gain much adopting similar proced- 
ures working with pupils? might try 
answer this question exploring first the 
role the pupil and second the role the 
teacher the matter punctuation. What 


does the pupil need know order use 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


punctuation marks means assembling 
and communicating his thoughts? The evidence 
shows that order punctuate sentences 
properly the pupil needs familiar with 
only these fundamental principles (13, 
796). 


Marks are used separate sentences 

from each other. 

Marks are used connect items 

pair series. 

thought. 

Marks are used tack-on explanatory 
elements. 


other words, order punctuate, 
pupil has know the difference between 
completion pattern and continuation. 

This requirement immediately points our 
inquiry into the field thinking instead into 
the categories grammar (13, 796). What 
basic relations exist among ideas, and how are 
marks used indicate those relations 
readers? Any school child recognizes easily the 
three simple relations among ideas—relations 
equality, dependence, and independence. 
can promptly determine that equal 
all any the items under consideration 
Furthermore, can under- 
stand that people write and read language and 
employ uniform marking systems. People stop 
sentences with some mark that definitely sepa- 
rates one sentence from another. They connect 
items equal rank with some mark show 
that one continuation the other. They 
add insert explanatory, dependent expres- 
sions marks that can recognized 
observing reader. the writer has modicum 
intuition about separation, connection, diver- 
sion, and insertion meaning and can associ- 
ate these functions with the proper marks, and 
really knows what wants say, can 
write sentences that reader can follow. 
Whether given student needs attempt the 
use dashes, parentheses, exclamation marks, 
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colons, semicolons depends upon his personal 
needs, his intellectual maturity, and his sensi- 
tivity the emotional overtones what 
trying write. Conceivably, can get along 
very well this journalistic age, using short 
sentences with periods and commas and ques- 
tion marks alone (13, 797). 

These are the principles completion and 
continuation that student should know. 
will find three rules will meet most his 
tion marks (13, 797). 


Separate sentences from each other 
period other end-mark. 

(a) Use comma the word and 
connect items that are working together 
lists two more things. 

(b) ‘two statements are com- 
bined one sentence, use both the 


comma and the word and and) 
prevent any possible misreading. 
But, yet, or, nor may take the place 
and the meaning requires it. 

warn the reader turn thought. 


may ask then, “What should teacher 
know she help the pupil overcome 
the seven most errors punctuation?” 
attempt answer this question, the 
author presenting the following analysis. 
Itemized the column the left are the 
seven specific problems which have pre- 
viously mentioned. the second column, 
possible cause possible causes for specific 
difficulty are noted. the third column ap- 
propriate teaching procedures are suggested for 
correction each punctuation problem. 


Punctuation Errors, Possible Causes, and Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Errors Possible Causes 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 


omission period carelessness Have pupil read aloud his 
end sentence indifference sentences and ask him note 
poor observation that drops his voice and 
haste pauses the end the 
statement. 

Tell him that this drop pause 
stop and that writing, 
the period represents this 
stop. 

omission period carelessness Show the difference between 
after abbreviation insufficient word and abbreviation. 
practice 
coneciousness” abbreviated and that others 
are not. 
failure use intellectual Show that the colon mark 
colon immaturity anticipation, directing at- 


lack sensitivity 


tention what follows. 


carelessness 
indifference 


omission question 
mark after 
question 


contrast the semicolon, 
which stop, almost 
period. 


Teach the following concept: 
Use question mark when 
there quick rise 
voice and then drop back 
the basic level. 
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Errors 


failure set off 
clause comma 


failure set off 
series commas 
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Possible Causes 


lack appreciation 
suspension 
thought 

lack observation 


carelessness 
lack writing 
experience 
lack attention 
details 
misunderstanding 
the concept series 


Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Show how the relative and 
its clause can removed 
without destroying the 
sentence. 


Call attention the fact 


that the 
clause furnishes additional 
information. 


Help pupils see that clause 


integral part the sentence 
and hence not pointed 
comma. 


Call attention the mis- 


reading which may occur 
for sentence: e.g., The day 
seemed long (,) for the class 
was tired. 


Use colored chalk make 


the commas stand out. 


Cover the relative and its 


clause and ask the class 
read the sentence. 


Write the board the ex- 


ample: long, hot, sultry 
afternoons. 


Show that hot, sultry 


afternoons really stands. for 
long and hot and sultry 
afternoons. 


Explain that there are 


commas between long-hot- 
sultry because each 
the same relation the 
noun afternoons. 


Write the board: old rock 


garden. Explain that old 
modifies rock garden rather 
than garden. 


Explain that old, rock 
garden the comma throws 
emphasis upon rock. 
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Errors Possible Causes 

setting off understand the 
appositive relation the 


insertion the 
sentence proper 
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Suggested Teaching Procedures 


Place the board several 
sentences and several apposi- 
tives. Ask the pupils 
choose the proper appositive 
for each sentence. 

intelligent girl. 

Colorado. 

The Queen City 
the Plain 

Miss America 1965 

Let the class discover for 
themselves that the appositive 
separated from the rest 
the sentence one comma 
when the appositive comes 
last the sentence. 

Show that, when the apposi- 
tive removed from the 
sentence, complete thought 
still remains. 

Cover the appositive and 
ask the class read the 
sentence. 

Show the difference 
meaning between 
his brother John arrives 

(implies has only one 

brother 

his sister, Dorothy, 
(implies has 
more than one 

Use colored chalk 
the appositive stand out. 
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Elementary English, 26: 65-74, February, 
1949. 
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Chicago: The University Chicago, 1929. 
McKee, Paul, Language the Elementary 
School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1934 


Marckwardr, Albert H., Introduction the Eng- 


lish Language. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 


Marsh, George P., Lectures the English Lan- 


New York: Charles Scribner and Co., 
1868. 


Partridge, Eric, English: Course for Human 


Beings. London: Winchester Publications 
Limited, 1949. 

Salisbury, Rachel, “The Psychology Punctua- 
English Journal, 28:794-806, December, 
1939. 


Several years ago, the Ballad Davy 
Crockett was being sung nauseum and with 
great fervor most children the United 
States. give thanks that its day has passed, 
and that the sight coonskin cap longer 
makes quail. Nevertheless, adding footnote 
Davy Crockett might appropriate this 
time. The footnote the nature re- 
minder for teachers—the same teachers who 
endured the caterwauling for those long months. 

Soon after the height Davy 
popularity, October 1955, list twenty 
phrases chosen from the published edition 
the was prepared. These phrases were se- 
lected having potentially meanings 
for fourth grade children. Next, through the 
cooperation Mrs. Pearle Currie, fourth 
grade teacher the George Hurst School the 
Mississippi Southern College Campus, thirty- 
one children were interviewed, and 
friendly, permissive atmosphere were asked 
what the phrases meant them. 

For readers the meaning vocabulary 
studies Joseph Dewey (3), Stolte (5), 
Herbers (4), Ayer (1), and Bedwell (2), the 
results this questionnaire will not sur- 
prising. The misconceptions the children 
this relatively average group fourth grade 
children are nevertheless worth reporting. 

When the children were interviewed, each 
was asked whether knew the Davy Crockett 
song. was familiar all. Twenty-three had 
seen the motion picture which Davy Croc- 
kett the central character, while eight had 
not. Each child was told that wanted 
ask some questions about the words the 
song, and, assured that rapport was achieved, the 
examiner asked, “What does ‘greenest state’ 
mean, the song?” Each phrase was discussed 
the light its context the song. The chil- 
dren answered varying ways. When an- 
swer was ambiguous, the examiner believed 


RALPH STAIGER 


MISUNDERSTOOD DAVY: Footnote 


that the child could improve upon his answer, 
was asked, “What you mean?” at- 
tempt achieve completely standardized pro- 
cedure was made, for the purpose the activity 
was point the adequacy inadequacy 
the children’s understanding the ideas con- 
tained the song. 

The answers were classified three ways— 
Acceptable, Questionable, and Not Acceptable. 
Table lists the phrases, and indicates the num- 
ber Acceptable, Questionable, and Not Ac- 
ceptable answers. certain amount subjecti- 
vity entered into this classification, but 
analysis the definitions one phrase will 
reveal the crude criteria which the classifi- 
cations was made. For the phrase “Makin’ 
yarns” the following answers were considered 
“acceptable”; Making songs, poems, stories, 
tales, songs and poems. “Questionable” were: 
Making something, making stuff and 
singing Davy Crockett; “Unacceptable” were: 
answer, back and make up, making 
thread, yarn wear, stretches out, and yards. 

Since one word, “ringy,” “ringy 
was unknown the examiner 
meaning not available through the dictionary 
and other common references, was assumed 
either made for the occasion the 
song writer, obscure slang. Correct answers 
were assigned for mean, mad, sneaky, big, 
fierce, fighting, tough, and smart and crafty. 
Strong was not accepted, for the next phrase 
the song runs “and strong.” 

The phrases which offered the most dif- 
ficulty were considered those for which the 
greatest number non-acceptable question- 
able answers were given. These were: ring) 
made hisself legend, took the stand, 
his politickin done, and mountain crest. Only 
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one third the responses these phrases were 
considered acceptable. cultural factor entered 
into the picture with the mountain crest phrase, 
for mountains are not ordinarily seen south 
Mississippi coastal plain children, and the 
experiences with mountains were 
great extent vicarious. 

The easiest phrases, which had the most 
acceptable definitions, were: greenest state, 
peace was store, give his hand, holdin’ his 
promise dear, patched the crack the Liberty 
Bell, and packed his gear. two thirds 
the children knew the meanings these 
phrases. 

Further analysis showed that seeing the 
motion picture apparently had some influence 
the children’s answers. The children who 
had seen the film had 55% their answers 
correct, and 27% not acceptable; only 39% 
the answers non-film children were ac- 
ceptable, and 46% were considered unaccept- 
able. 

Additional interesting observations can 
made through further analysis the findings, 
but the major implication the study this: 
matter how familiar these materials were 


children, parroting words was guaran- 
tee that they knew what they are talking about. 
Teachers should constantly alert the dan- 
gers verbalism, the use words without 
knowing what they mean. Words which were 
the tongues most American children 
were unknown meaning many those 
children. Can the same said for much the 
school work which teachers are diligently 
engaged teaching? 
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Table 
Numbers Acceptable, Questionable and Unacceptable Responses 
Phrases from “The Ballad Davy Crockett” 


Acceptable 

“Greenest state” 
“Making yarns” 
“buckskin buccaneer” 
“Creeks was whipped” 
“peace was store” 
“risky chore” 
“give his hand” 
“took the stand” 
his promise dear” 
“served spell” 
“heared tell” 
“patched the crack the 

Liberty Bell” 
“western march” 
“packed his gear” 
“lit out grinnin’” 
“mountain crest” 


Questionable Unacceptable 


i 


English Language 


Edited THOMAS WETMORE 


Pronunciation and the dictionary 

How effective are giving students 
realistic attitude toward pronunciation? Have 
placed dictionaries high pedestal 
that our vision has been blurred? There 
some evidence that such the case. 

Recently dictionary representative stated 
that when talking student audiences about 
pronunciation, always emphasizes two 
points: (1) that the purpose pronouncing 
dictionary record those pronunciations pre- 
vailing the best present usage, not pre- 
scribe what that usage should be, and (2) 
that respectable dictionary states that the 
first listed two variant pronunciations should 
considered correct one. 

the second these statements true, 
why that most students enter college with 
the firm belief that any pronunciation except 
the one listed should avoided? Who re- 
sponsible for the persistence this old wives’ 
tale, the language arts teacher the dictionaries 
themselves? 

Before look elsewhere for the answer, 
would well ask ourselves embarrass- 
ingly frank question: are ourselves contrib- 
uting such false idea? summer gradu- 
ate class English teachers, the majority felt 
that they were justified with- 
out reservation, the first pronunciation listed. 
The principal reasons they gave for holding 
such view were (1) that their former teachers 
had passed the information them, and 
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(2) that the dictionaries themselves foster 
such belief. 

Those former teachers are never around 
defend themselves. The charitable thing 
such cases remember how often all 
who teach are martyrs the poor memories 
our students. One would like believe that 
not all, but perhaps only few who ef- 
fectively pipe this false tune. 

The dictionaries, however, are around 
speak for themselves: 


When two more pronunciations for 
single word are given, the order which 
they are entered does not necessarily mean 
that one preferred to, ‘better’ than, the 
other. most cases the order indicates 
that, the opinion the editors, the 
form given first the most frequent 
general use. Where usage about evenly 
divided, since one form must given 
first, the editors’ preference generally pre- 
vails. Unless variant qualified, how- 
ever, ‘now rarely’ ‘less 
understood that all pronunciations 
here entered represent standard 

Variant pronunciations common ex- 
tensive regions the country used 
larger groups people are recorded. Any 
pronunciation this dictionary good 
pronunciation and may safely used. 
the second third pronunciation your 
natural pronunciation, the one use. 
record 


New World Dictionary the 
American Language. College edition (Cleve- 
land, 1953), xi. 

College Dictionary. (New York, 
1948), xix. 
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When two more pronunciations are 
recorded the general rule has been 
place first the one that has been selected 
preferable. Each form entered, however, 
has the support good usage, and 
some cases this usage nearly quite 
equally divided. Specific variations 
usage have been indicated dividing 
words, often, sometimes, 

Such statements were genuine discoveries 
for some the English teachers the class; 
yet only through familiarity with the intro- 
ductions dictionaries can they give their stu- 


dents realistic attitude toward pronunciation. 


This was made very clear recently when 
class freshmen set out discover the correct 
pronunciation roof, which newspaper 
columnist had said was quite often mispro- 
nounced locally For some, this was evi- 
dence enough condemn even though 
most the class pronounced the word that way. 
Others felt that perhaps should look 
the dictionary before making decision. 

Such situation affords excellent oppor- 
tunity investigate the myth the dictionary. 
There are several excellent dictionaries, and 
wholesome experience for the students 
discover that they are not always agreement. 


Sometimes, however, the disagreement 
more apparent than real, turned out 
the case roof. The students found that 
list some dictionaries list only whereas 
others list both and One young man 
felt that regardless what the desk dictionaries 
said, should the unabridged Webster, 
which assured frowned anything ex- 
cept Here was opportunity show 
how often fail take advantage the 
wealth information available the intro- 
duction. 


The entry turned out not simply “roof 
but “roof 200)”; looked 
item 200 the introduction and found 
the following: 


New Collegiate Dictionary. (Spring- 
field, Mass., 1949), xviii. 


Standard usage now fairly uniform 

Likewise, the pronunciation with 
well agreed the words book, brook, 
cook, crook, foot, good, hood, hook, look, 
nook, rook, shook, stood, took, wood, wool. 

the following words, cultivated 
usage divided between and 66: 
broom, coop, groom, hoof, hoop, pooh, 
roof, room, root, snook, soon, soot, spoon, 
whoop, whooping cough. South 
England, according recent authorities, 
(the last being called “provincial” 
Wyld). appears prevail over 
England and America (sut being 
dialectal). America the distribution 
somewhat different: probably prevails 
broom, coop, cooper, groom, hoof, hoop, 
roof, room, root, soon, spoon, whooping 
cough; but also general cultivated 
use these words. Indeed, would 
surprising educated pronunciation 
them showed uniformity which has not 
existed modern times.’ 

The next item, 201, threw further light our 
problem: 

some unaccented syllables, and 
words unstressed the sentence, the 
sound, however spelled, frequently re- 
duced 66. Thus many speakers who 
regularly pronounce would 
say influence may 
according the amount prominence 
given the second syllable, while 
ential would regularly 

was apparent finally that the editors had 
they listed only (roof, 200), which they trans- 
late thus their introduction: “66 probably 

The word probably suggests that the evi- 
dence not all yet. And that exactly the 


case. The Atlas has provided with 


*John Kenyan, Guide Pronunciation,” 
New International Dictionary 
(Springfield, Mass., 1959), xlix. 
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Have Tie That Binds? 
Back 1924 the National Council 


Teachers English the huge organiza- 
tion now. That was when your new first- 
vice-president, fresh from two months high 
school teaching, turned wide-eyed the St. 
Louis convention. The Statler hotel quite com- 
fortably accommodated the few section meet- 
ings, and its ballroom was only partly filled 
the some three hundred teachers who heard 
John Farrar, the final speaker, Saturday after- 
noon. 

Against this background the recent swift 
growth membership—the almost overnight 
attainment the goal 60,000 1960—is 
tremendously exciting—and disturbing. 

exciting because with size there comes 
strength, strength through co-operative effort 
accomplish much more than the past. 
Surely the thousands new members have 
joined either because they already found the 
Council helpful because they thought that 
would helpful them the future. That 
this help will continue given, even 
greater measure, seems clear from the present 
work the Council and from the plans the 
Executive Committee, the several commissions 
and special committees, the three sections and 
the Conference College Composition and 
Communication, and the various journals. 

But this gratifying and amazing growth 
also disturbing. There are dangers size and 
complexity. The few simple sessions the 
1924 convention have grown the crowded 
and diverse program the Denver meeting and 
the already projected still greater diversity 


the Golden Anniversary convention Chicago 


next November. The once comprehensive Eng- 
lish Journal now restricted the secondary 
field and has four sister magazines, each with 
its special purpose and set readers. The rela- 
tivity unstructured boc committee pattern 
thirty-five years ago has been replaced the 
present multistructured organization, and the 
CCCC, unit within that organization, even 
has its own set working committees. 


What disturbing this growing 
complexity our vulnerability divisiveness. 
When group one hundred single in- 
dividual has special interest, remains with- 
the group. But when the group becomes 
thousand and proportionately becomes ten 
individuals, then unless the larger binding tie 
sturdy, that special interest may dominate 
that the ten will pull out and form new group. 


The Council contains many strong special 
interests. include specialists reading, 
composition, creative writing, storytelling, chil- 
literature, adolescent literature, the col- 
lege communication course, literature college, 
mass communication, linguistics, elementary 
curriculum, secondary curriculum, supervision, 
the preparation teachers, school libraries, 
school journalism, teaching English non- 
native speakers, oral interpretation, vocabulary 
development, spelling, and now educational 
television. really specialized specialist might 
well convention simply for the meeting 
particular interest group and then wonder 
what there for him the remaining part 
the program. 

Already many such specialists have formed 
their own independent societies and maintain 
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COUNCILETTER 


therefore, sometimes uneasily, divided 
legiance. Speech, curriculum, dramatics, school 
journalism, college literature, reading, linguis- 
tics—these are some the areas now peculiarly 
served national organizations younger than 
the National Council Teachers English. 
There may others the future. 


Well, why not? What the 60,000 
have common? What college teacher 
the field the English language, have 
common with the first-grade teacher read- 
ing? What does colleague, specialist 
medieval literature, have common with 
expert the secondary curriculum language 
arts? there really more than superficial tie 
that binds together? 

That there more than superficial bond 
evidenced the very fact the Council itself. 
However variously understood and interpreted, 
that bond our common concern with the 
English language medium communica- 
tion. This the tie. Yet the increasing diver- 
sity within the Council well within the 
activities the thrice larger number teachers 
who are potential members make high time 
that pay due attention now this fact 
our common concern with the language. 


The attention now “due” much more 
than anything have paid this time. 
the simple level awareness means recog- 
nition the centrality the English language 
the teaching all from the first grade 
through the graduate school. Certainly the es- 
sential activity the elementary teacher 
with language, with developing the pupils’ 
control the principles reading and writing 
and speaking their native tongue. This still 
our unremitting concern through the secondary 
school and the university. Pressed, the teacher 
composition must admit that basically 
interested not the content given assigned 
essay written theme but the 
ability produce and receive his language 
effectively. Pressed, the teacher literature 
must admit that basically interested 
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helping his students, not learn the plot 
given play novel, but utilize terms 
personal appreciation the rich resources the 
literary language. 

all know this, may remarked. 
all recognize this centrality the English lan- 
guage our work. Perhaps. depends upon 
how define “recognize.” can pay lip 
service asserting that course language 
central. would more honestly objective 
asking how much actually know about 
what assert central our teaching— 
about language general and the English lan- 
guage particular. Specialists language— 
linguists—tell that the remarkable progress 
linguistic research during the past quarter 
century has made obsolete much the lan- 
guage description still current textbooks. 
How much modern linguistic information 
apply teaching reading and composition, 
teaching vocabulary growth, teaching gram- 
mar and pronunciation and usage, teaching 
literature and criticism? How many our 
textbook and classroom statements about the 
language agree with the findings linguistic 
research? When take our annual look 
“The state the profession,” shouldn’t look 
long and critically the state our general 
knowledge about this common subject ours, 
the English language? 


True, few teachers are curious about this 
knowledge. Some have attended the dozen 
recent summer workshops which have stressed 
the application structural linguistics. Some 
others have added their knowledge sum- 
mer school and extension work. Yet all these 
are still almost imponderable 
quarter million teachers for whom this 
edge professionally central. 


can guess—and hope during the coming 
year obtain the specific data—that even the 
new teachers now being prepared are not gen- 
erally being given even minimal amount 
the language knowledge they need. What are 
prospective elementary teachers, well 
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future university professors English—learn- 
ing about the structure and background their 
own language, about the relation between lan- 
guage structure and language usage, about lin- 
guistic semantics, and about the psychology 
language? 


For several years the Council journals have 
generously printed excellent articles supplying 
some the needed language information. 
this continuing resource, however, should 
added in-service experience massive scale, 
including not only greatly multiplied num- 
ber summer workshops but also various types 
study and discussion programs sponsored 
local school administrations. For our future 
teachers there must basic language core 
their preparation, one that provides them 
with the relevant information about the history, 
structure, distribution, and psychology their 
native speech. This the subject-matter 
their field competence; they have right 
expect sound preparation that field. 


this point have simply brought 
date the conclusions the National Coun- 
Committee Language Courses Col- 
leges and Universities set forth The Eng- 
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lish Journal December, 1928. But would 
much further. 


would insist that move into the 
second half-century Council life next year 
increasingly act that language—our lan- 
guage—becomes the central content our 
teaching. Language the one indispensable tool 
mankind. indisputably worth study 
itself and for itself—from the first grade 
through the university. Teaching that content 
our job—helping our students understand 
how language functions and how they behave 
language-using beings, and also attain in- 
creasing effectiveness their own use lan- 
guage and their appreciation the great 
literature written it. The English language 
our heritage. our specialty teachers. 
the bond which should make the 
Council indivisible. all become better 
informed about it, shall better prepared 
our new responsibility teaching 
language content through the whole range 
study from elementary through the college 
years. 

Harold Allen 
University Minnesota 
First Vice-President 
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the first systematic study American pronunci- 
ation. Not until data analyzed will 
able state definitely the regional and social 
dissemination variant pronunciations. For- 
tunately, the very near future will have 
available analysis such words and 
Helen Wong Kao. 

The lengthy discussion roof took the 


class far afield that there was little time for 
the other words the columnist had listed 
often mispronounced. Would have been 
better spend the entire time finding out 
what the dictionary lists first for each the 
many words? Probably not. Perhaps close atten- 
tion few problems will serve free our 
student’s minds for more meaningful indepen- 
dent dictionary study. 


The Dewey Decimal Classification 

fascinating book peruse the 8th 
Abridged Edition the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
published the Forest Press, Inc., 
Lake Placid Club, Essex County, New York, 
1959 ($6.50 postpaid Abridgments were first 
published provide simple form for small 
libraries, and the 8th Abridged Edition es- 
pecially convenient for use schools because 
its special introduction. quote the pre- 
face one edition: “It has potentially far 
larger field usefulness personal tool 
the average educated man, the college univer- 
sity student graduate, who layman far 
library science concerned but who has 
variety intellectual interests which call for 
arranging and/or indexing books, pamphlets, 
clippings, notes, and similar material.” The 
teacher English especially should familiar 
with the 8th edition. Its editors have tried 
keep pace with modern knowledge the task 
classifying books becomes more complicated. 


The Dewey Decimal Classification divides 


Mortensen 


the field knowledge into main classes, 
numbered Cyclopedias, periodicals, etc, 
are marked (zero) and form 10th class. 
Each class similarly divided into divisions, 
and the divisions are similarly divided into 
sections. 

The number 028.5 under Library Science 
covers children’s books, including children 
authors, and 028.52 covers bibliography and 
lists children’s books, including lists for 
elementary and high school reading. Some 
books under 028.5 are Children and Books 
May Hill Arbuthnot, Critical History 
Children’s Literature Meigs and others, 
Larrick, Treasure for the Taking Anne 
Thaxter Eaton, and Realms Gold Mahoney 
and Whitney. Any teacher elementary Eng- 


quoted from the 8th Abridged Edi- 
tion, Dewey Decimal Classification with the 
permission the publishers, Forest Press, Inc. 
Lake Placid Club, New York. Benjamin 
Custer, Editor. 


Readers should first become familiar with the main classes. 


000 General works 
100 Philosophy 
200 Religion 

300 Social sciences 
400 Language 


500 Pure science 
600 Technology 
700 The arts 
800 Literature 
900 History 


These should memorized for quick reference. Some readers find easier memorize them 


backwards, beginning with 900 History. 


The general works the zeros (000) divide: 


000 General works 

010 Bibliography 

020 Library science 

030 General encyclopedias 
040 General collected essays 


050 General periodicals 

060 General societies 

070 Newspaper journalism 

080 Collected works 

090 Manuscripts and rare books 


Mrs. Mortensen has degrees English from Smith College and Columbia, with special 


work the University lowa, New York University, and Drake University. 
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lish will study the 028.5 shelf. 029 Arts under that 372.6. Storytelling educa- 
Literary methods. Mythology comes under 290, tion 372.21; storytelling public libraries 
the are for Religion, and the 290 di- 027.62, which includes work with children 
vision stands for non-Christian religions. How- and young adults public libraries. 372.4 
ever, Mythology art 704.94, the for Reading and Spelling. School Journalism 
are for the Arts. 371.8. The 390 division Social Sciences 
Education comes the under Social for Customs and Folklore. 394.2 for Holidays, 
Sciences, and 370 the division for Education. although for special day programs schools, 
Elementary Education 372, and Language 371.3. 


English teachers are interested the 400 class for Language. 


410 Comparative linguistics 415 Grammar 

411 Written language 416 Prosody 

412 Etymology 417 Inscriptions and paleography 

413 Lexicography 418 Texts 

414 Sounds language 419 Nonverbal communication 
The different languages are broken down under the follows: 

400 Language 450 Italian 

410 Comparative linguistics 460 Spanish 

420 English 470 Latin 

430 German 480 Greek 

440 French 


490 Other languages 


Thus, general grammars come under 415; grammar taught Elementary education 
English language grammars under 425; under 372.6 (Language arts). 
under 435; Latin grammar under 475, 


The divisions under Pure Science (500) are interesting learn. 


500 Pure science 550 Earth sciences 

510 Mathematics 560 Paleontology 

520 Astronomy and allied sciences 570 Anthropological and biological sciences 
530 Physics 580 Botanical sciences 

540 Chemistry 590 Zoological sciences 


Louise Barry, writing Junior Libraries, Janu- the Worlds Around Jane Lyon (3-6) 
ary, 1959, has list “Science Books for (S&S 1957). Play with Plants Millicent 
Grades using the same call numbers (3-7) (Morrow 1949) under 580 
used for the most learned books science. for Botany. 

Under 523 for Astronomy she has Our Sun and 


find business letters under 651.7, the are Technology, and 650 Business and 
Business Methods. The divisions are: 


600 Technology (Applied Science 650 Business and business methods 
610 Medical sciences 660 Chemical technology 
620 Engineering 670 Manufactures 
630 Agriculture 680 Other manufactures 
640 Home economics 690 Building construction 
Printing, publishing, and bookbinding come Anyone who has majored English surely 
under 655. knows the 800’s for Literature. American Litera- 


the The arts, find the theater classed 810; English Literature 
792, puppetry and pageantry 791.6. 820; German Literature 830; French 


IDEA INVENTORY 


840, etc., using the same divisions under 
the for Language. 


Poetry Oratory 

Drama Letters 

Fiction Satire and humor 
Essays Miscellany 


American poetry 811; American drama 812; 
American fiction 813; American essays 814; 
American oratory 815; American letters 816; 
American satire and humor 817; and American 
miscellany 818. the same for the other 
languages, for instance, English literature 
820, English poetry 821, English drama 822; 
822.3 for Shakespeare; 823 English fiction; 
824 English essays; 825 English oratory; 826 
English letters; 827 English satire and humor; 
and 828 English miscellany. And for 
German, French, etc. Biography comes under 
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920, libraries under often think 
biography branch literature, but 920 
classifies history. Some libraries prefer 
use rather than the subdivisions 920 for 
biography individuals, and use 920 for collec- 
tive biography. Many libraries use for fiction, 
for juvenile fiction, and for “easy” books 
for small children. 


Literary composition (Rhetoric) 808, 
and subdivided shown above into 808.1 
Poetry; 808.2 Drama; 808.3 Fiction, including 
short-story writing; 808.4 Essay; 808.5 Speech 
and public speaking, including techniques for 
delivering speeches, addresses, recitations; 
808.52 Voice, expression, gesture, including 
speech correction; 808.53 Debating; 808.55 
Choral speaking; 808.6 Letter writing; 808.7 
Satire and humor. 


The for History are broken down irto 


900 History 

910 Geography, travels, description 
920 Biography 

930 Ancient history 

940 Europe 


Classes English conducted core courses 
with History would like know the break- 
down for the history the United States, 
which comes under 973. 


Discovery and exploration 1607 
Colonial period, 1607-1775, including 
French and Indian Wars 
Revolution and confederation, 1775-89 
Constitutional period, 1789-1809 
Early 19th century, 1809-1845 
Middle 19th century, 1845-1861 
Civil War, 1861-1865 
Later 19th century, 1865-1901 
20th century, 1901- 


950 Asia 

960 Africa 

970 North America 

980 South America 

990 Other parts world 


For specific states, see 974-979. That is, 974 
Northeastern states; 975 Southeastern states; 
976 South central states; 977 North central 
states; 978 Western states; and 979 Far western 
states. 


North American Indians come under 970.1 
through .6, follows: 


970.1 Indians North America 

Lives Indians 

Specific tribes 

Indians specific places 

Government relations with Indians 
Specific subjects 


‘ 


Edited 
Battle Books 

“The satisfaction comes from the fact that 
have adways believed that making child 
intelligent reader the greatest job 
done his elementary years, and have done 
much can toward that end.” 

The foregoing statement was given this 
writer vivacious and charming person who 
has had phenomenal success achieving “the 
greatest job” with children. She Ruth Har- 
shaw, known hundreds thousands young 
readers, some whom are now adults with 
young readers their own. 

Equally well known Commander-in-Chief 
the Battle Books (presented Fridays over 
(91.5 c-FM) the Chicago Public 
Schools Division Radio and Television 
cooperation with the Division Libraries), 
and mistress ceremonies for 
Carnival Books, Mrs. fame 
nation-wide. 

Here are few the honors she has won 
over 10-year span: 1947, when was 
called “The Hobby Horse Presents,” the Chi- 
cago Advertising Club presented its award for 
“The Best Children’s Show Chicago” and 
the same award was given 1955 the show, 
then called “Carnival Books.” 1953 and 
1955, the Association for Better Radio and 
Television for Children Award for “The Best 
Children’s Program,” 1955, Theta Sigma 
Phi (National Fraternity for Women Jour- 
nalism) Headliner Award was given for “Dis- 
tinguished Service the Field Journalism” 
Radio Award; 1957, the World Understand- 
ing Award for “Outstanding Achievement con- 
tributing World Understanding,” presented 
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ALICE SANKEY Alice Sankey 


The Chicago Council Foreign Relations; 
1957, the Chicago Reading Round 
Table Award recognition “Distinguished 
Service the Field Children’s Reading”; 
1957, the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
Award presented for the “Best Children’s 
Radio Program.” 

1933, Mrs. Harshaw started her “book” 
career promotion head children’s books 
Chicago department store. She talked 
clubs, and school assemblies and organ- 
ized book fairs. 

Eventually, she developed “The Hobby 
Horse Presents,” program which portion 
children’s book read, and youngsters in- 
terview the author. This went Station 
Chicago, October 1946, and be- 
came Carnival Books three years later. has 
been the air ever since. The current series 
has been presented Sundays, 7:45-8 a.m. 

present short excerpt from two dif- 
ferent books each program for the Battle 
Books,” Mrs. Harshaw said. “So you see pre- 
sent approximately current books each year.” 

Although Mrs. Harshaw has right 
proud her record career woman (she 
also has had books published—The Council 
the Gods, book Greek mythology, Rein- 
deer the Waves, story Viking civiliza- 
tion which was Literary Guild selection, and 
What Book That, based the Battle 
Books, (published Macmillan), she con- 
siders her greatest achievement that she has 


Mrs. Sankey Racine, Wisconsin, newspaper- 
woman and author, member the Chicago 
Chapter the Women’s National Book Associ- 
ation. 
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happy, well adjusted children—plus 

The Chicago Public Schools have hand- 
book which serves guidebook for teachers 
who utilize the Battle Books broadcast. 
Teacher-librarians are urged evaluate the pro- 
gtam, encourage comment, and compile ques- 
tions for use the “battles.” 

Many classrooms conduct their own 
“battles” with books chosen from their own 
reading lists. The format the Battle Books 
used. 

the copy the 20th anniversary hand- 
book, sample questions are given with the ad- 
monition: good question interesting 
listen whether not you can answer it.” 

Here are some questions which show good 
thinking: 

“In what Newbery Award book 
these dates appear? 

Africa—1725 
Boston—1725-1740 
Woburn—1740-1779 

Answer: 

Amos Fortune, Free Man, Elizabeth 
Yates. 

“Name two stories the same author 
about great men which are told 
animals. What animals told the 
stories?” 

Answer: 

Robert Lawson the author. The 
stories are “Ben and Me,” story 
about Benjamin Franklin told the 
mouse, Amos, and “Mr. Revere and I,” 
which Mr. horse tells the 
story. 

“Name two books, both winners 
the Caldecott Medal, which the 
titles include type weather—the 
same type each title.” 

Answer: 


White Snow, Bright Snow Duvoi- 
sin. 
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The Big Snow the Haders. 


“Name three dog stories which have 
the word ‘red’ the title. 
Who wrote these books?” 


Answer: 
Big Red, Irish Red, and Outlaw Red, 
all Jim Kjelgaard. 

Under section for analyzing questions, 
the handbook includes: 
your question interesting? Definite 
enough? the same clues apply 
just this one book? Enough clues 


that student has fair chance an- 
swering it? 


Types questions: 
Identify the book from these clues. (List 
clues. 


What have these books common? (List 
titles. 

Name the book which these characters 
may found and tell what they are. (List 
unusual characters. 

Name the books which you will find 
the following: unusual dogs; horses; ships; 
famous streets; towns—anything which 
has unusual name and appears 
important book. 

what book does this incident occur? 
(Cite something unusual. 

Which title does not belong this list? 
(List titles which all but one are base- 
ball, science fiction, horse stories, etc.) 


The value books-for-children program 
can found one the evaluation comments 
sent Mrs. Harshaw: “This becomes lively 
experience vocabulary study, good writ- 
ing, research, and logical thinking. This 
the process learning use the tools 
communications effectively.” 

And long may the battle rage! 
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EDUCATIONAL SCENES 


National Library Week kit 

colorful School Kit 1960 National 
Library Week promotion aids created for use 
teachers throughout the country will 
made available National Library Week head- 
quarters early January. 

The Kit will assist teachers planning 
National Library Week classroom and com- 
munity activities and help stimulate student 
interest observance the Week, designated 
for April 3-9. offered teachers 
special price $1. and keyed the 1960 
National Library Week slogan, “Open Won- 
derful New Worlds—Wake and Read.” 

Nineteen hundred and sixty marks the third 
nationwide observance National Library 
Week, sponsored the National Book Com- 
mittee, non-profit citizens’ organization, 
cooperation with the American Library Associ- 
ation. Teachers, librarians—both public and 
school—and other leading citizens over 
5,000 communities all fifty states participate 
the observance, which serves the focus 
coordinated, year-round programs increase 
public appreciation reading and support 
library services. 

The School Kit includes: 

striking poster, 17” 22”, repro- 
duced heavy quality stock six 
brilliant colors. 


suitable for mounting. 


decorative 9%” 36” streamer, 


printed four vivid colors. 
Fifty attractive four-color bookmarks, 
“Activities for Youth—In School and 
the 
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print from the newly revised and ex- 
panded Organization Handbook. 

The School Kit, which also adaptable 
general youth-group purposes, may obtained 
sending $1. to: School Kit, National Li- 
brary Week, West 40th Street, New York 
18, New York. The deadline for School Kit 


orders March 15th. 


Childrens Book Clubs 

the March selection the Intermediate 
Division. 

For March, the Primary Division has selec- 
ted There Was Timmy Sally 
court, Brace). 


Selecting primary books 


books which first and second graders can 
read. The list was developed after four years 
experimentation committee the Free 
Library Philadelphia. Single copies may 
requested writing Office Work With 
Children, The Free Library Philadelphia, 
Logan Square, Philadelphia Pa. Enclose 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


television experience 

Having had the good fortune last summer 
being responsible for educational television 
course given for graduate credit, thought 
would share with our readers some obser- 


Jenkins Professor Elementary Edu- 
cation University Wisconsin—Mil- 
waukee. 


William Jenkins 
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vations this novel experience. The experi- 
ence was novel for the instructors for the 
course, for the students, and for your editor 
who served both course coordinator and 
instructor. 

“Social Issues and Education” was the 
course, chosen partly because primary 
interest teachers, but also because the issues 
are concern all citizens. They are topical 
and timely, with hardly day passing when 
one more not discussed the press 
radio. 


The course followed rather closely the or- 
ganization the on-campus sections but vari- 
ations were permitted the course organiza- 
tion because the specialties the instructors 
and the periods during which they were avail- 
able. The course was offered Monday through 
Friday for the thirty days the six-week sum- 
television station owned the Milwaukee 
Vocational School. unique feature the tele- 
course was its 60-minute length (58 minutes 
for the instructor). Very few telecourses have 
attempted more than 30-minute periods. The 
instructors worked from 8:30 a.m. 10:15 
a.m. rehearsal and consultation with the 
producer and director. Following the program, 
materials for the next program were 
discussed, checked, and format that 
program laid out. 


Students registered for the course the 
regular fashion during Summer Session regis- 
tration mail through the University Ex- 
tension Division Milwaukee. total 
students enrolled. Five other students enrolled, 
but dropped after the first one two lectures 
the course, most cases because they felt 
that the lack class discussion and contact 
with other members the class would 
their detriment. 

The work the course coordinator in- 
cluded handling myriad details. pre- 
pared the course outline, the bibliography, 
summary each lecture, and the final examin- 
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ation, and counselled the students. 

Approximately 100 students viewed the 
lectures daily, along with approximately ten 
members the faculty. 

During the progress the course several 
checks were made the number viewers 
and their astuteness. Upon completion the 
second week lectures, one-minute “com- 
mercial” was given during which listeners were 
invited send for “good viewer” test, 
that they might check their viewing ability. 
the end the fourth week member 
panel offered viewers who would call 
write the station free calendar. 


The television coordinator and the instruc- 
tor for on-campus section the same course 
attempted coordinate the offerings the 
two groups, and was agreed that for infor- 
mation purposes only, boh groups would fill 
out the opinionnaire which was submitted 
the end the course, and that both groups 
would take the same final examination for 
comparison purposes. 

Nine films; one-hundred twenty-five slides; 
approximately four hundred cards, charts, and 
prepared the station artist; four 
models; six panel discussions; and thirty lecture- 
title discs were used with the course. basic 
set showing the instructor his office and 
occasionally moving classroom was used. 
window giving view the University 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee campus, which was 
changed frequently, formed the backdrop. 

Including the cost materials and instruc- 
tors’ salaries and expenses, the course esti- 
mated have cost $4,500. The pro-rated 
salaries the technical staff and the cost 
air time might well raise this figure $10,000. 

None the six instructors for the course 
the course coordinator had previosuly pre- 
Three them had never appeared before the 
camera. They were classroom lecturers and 
teachers who approached the lectures much 
the same fashion they would classroom 
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lecture, even, two requesting that 


lecture stand provided. 


From the comments the instructors 
appeared that certain amount self- 
consciousness accompanied 
Warranted not, certain extra effort at- 
tended the preparation the lectures. But the 
question must asked whether this self- 
consciousness, beyond that found new ex- 
perience, justified. good teacher good 
even though uses only his “hands, voice, 
and blackboard.” was clear that the instruc- 
tors approved television teaching and viewed 
colleague rather than competitor. 

The absence discussions was clearly 
shortcoming the course, according the 
comments. future courses this 
type will recommended that least one 
meeting between instructors and students 
weekly meetings one instructor presents the 
entire course. This suggestion counter 
those usually made proponents television 
medium for mass education, but where 
such arrangement feasible recom- 
mended. Perhaps parallel may drawn here 
between the lecture-quiz organization college 
classes. these cases the professor provides 
the basic new ideas and concepts large 
group, while instructor, working with 
group 20-30 students, elaborates, answers 
individual questions, and synthesizes reactions 
and previous knowledge. 

questionnaire completed the students 
revealed that they approved the telecourse, 
found stimulating, comparable classroom 
work, and knew they were receiving carefully 
prepared instruction capable teachers. Their 
constant pointing the absence class dis- 
cussion may have indicated reliance their 
part for this means stimulation, plus 
feeling uneasiness about learning through 
new teaching medium. 

comparison the achievement the 
class and the on-campus class showed that 
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the differences results were not statistically 
significant. The students the on-campus sec- 
tion achieved more homogeneously, but class 
discussion may have helped the poorer students 
understand difficult concepts. 

Another, less favorable, way assessing 
the results that the on-campus instructor 
taught well the specially selected group 
television teachers with great resources staff 
and materials their disposal. This true 
even though the on-campus class had ad- 
ditional five hours class instruction during 
the summer (60 minutes TV; minutes 
per day class). But must repeated that 
the television course was the one being analyzed 
and met the test effective teaching 
medium, while possibly reaching 15,000 persons 
compared the the classroom group. 
The task was clearly too great for one person 
and one much more demanding than the 
casual approach which can made the 
classroom. Meeting the test mass education 
was assumption the experiment. The test 
mass education was met rather con- 
clusively the course. 


From the indications given comments 
students, listeners, and instructional staff, 
may concluded that the offering for gradu- 
ate credit even such abstract topics those 
studied Social Issues and Education, was 
successful. Moreover, there appeared 
lowering academic standards. There was 
considerable regret that the instructional staff 
was unable have its lectures put video 
tape. 

the course coordinator appears that 
telecourses, released time for the person 
who has the job organizing the course 
should provided. 

The expense offering telecourse 
considerable. The released time for instructors, 
the preparation visual materials, the securing 
films, the cost employing studio person- 
nel, and air time itself can make the cost con- 
siderably more than that on-campus 


course. Offsetting this, course, the fact 
that the audience which might reached 
much greater than those who enroll for credit. 
Now with the wider use videotape there 
possibility that such program could pre- 
served and used with different groups for 
few semesters before 
thereby reducing the per-student credit ex- 
penditures. 

More details the program can secured 
writing the editor this column. 


Education 1959 

Ben Brodinsky, editor Letter, 
again makes his annual selection ten 
events which helped make 1959 year im- 
education. 


The National Defense Education Act 
completed its first year operations. 

The date was September 27, 1959. Some 
$115 million were distributed during the first 
year. The money was used help state and 
local educators re-examine and begin improve- 
ments science, math, visual aids, technical 
education, and preparation statistics. Higher 
education officials had access federal funds 
provide loans undergraduates and fellow- 
ships for graduate students. For the second 
year, 1959-1960, Congress $150 million. 

Federal courts found unconstitutional 
massive resistance laws against in- 
tegration. 

This event, January 19, 1959, brought 
climax one legal efforts oppose the 
typified the almost unbroken series federal 
and state court actions demanding some type 
compliance with the Supreme ruling. 
victory for their point view. They also 
found comfort the successful desegregation 
policies practiced so-called border 
communities. 

Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
abandoned its entire public school system rather 
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than permit racially mixed classes. 

The automatic teaching machine went 
into commercial production. 

Labor Day 1959, Dr. Skinner, 
Harvard, displayed his teaching machine be- 
fore the American Psychological Association 
convention Cincinnati. least three manu- 
facturers have produced number models, 
not only Dr. device several 
other automatic teaching instruments. The role 
automatic teaching America’s schools 
the subject vigorous discussion and 
research. 


James Conant issued his report 
“The American High School Today.” 

One remarkable thing about the 
port was that remained the best-seller list 
for months. Another was the fact that Dr. Co- 
nant expressed general satisfaction with the 
American high school the time when some 
critics went far brand “the graveyard 
American greatness.” Dr. Conant recom- 
mended (among others) abolition the 
small high school and lengthening the school 
day, improvement guidance, more attention 
the gifted, and expansion foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

The Ford Foundation emerged 
major force for the redirection American 
education. 

The Foundation allocated $16 million 
1959 explore new ways educate teachers. 
One its affiliates, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment Education, reported expenditure 
another $12,200,000 support experiments 
new uses for education, better utili- 
zation staff, new designs for school plant, 
and new ways teach able students. 

The US. Office Education issued 
Soviet Commitment Education, report 
the first official U.S. Education mission the 
USSR. 


Americans have too long ignored Russian 
educational cultural achievements. 
The National Education Association 
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published two-volume report delinquent 
behavior—its causes and possible steps for 
cure. 

Educators observed John one 
hundredth birthday anniversary. 

The controversial philosopher was born 
Vermont, October 29, 1857. 

All over the land, bands Dewey enthusi- 
asts observed the centenary with forms, panel 
discussion, speeches. 

10. Fire protection officials reported that 
53,000 public school buildings across the nation 
have been correct major and 
minor fire hazards. 

The National Fire Protection Association 
reported December that the lives millions 
school children are safer from fire this year 
than one year ago, but “almost million 
children are still needlessly exposed fire 
hazards.” 

Education the 

look back the and find 
was decade during which the gross national 
product rose from $285 billion (1950) 
nearly $500 billion (1959); school expenses 
rose from billion (1950) $15 billion 
(1959). Enrollment rose 47% the ten years. 
was the decade during which metal sphere 
hurled into space from Russion steppe con- 
vulsed American education. 

The major events each the ten years, 
saw them from this corner were 
follows: 


1950: The Kellog Foundation launched 
multimillion dollar effort improve the 
quality administration public schools. 

Point expelled ninety cadets 
accused cheating examinations. 

1952: The Federal Communications Com- 


mission reserved 242 channels for exclusive 
use schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies. 


1953: Congress created the Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

1954: United States Supreme Court out- 
lawed racial segregation public schools. 

1955: Two thousand delegates assembled 
Washington for the White House Confer- 
ence Education—the first such meeting 
the history the United States. 

1956: The Committee for the White 
House Conference Education sent its report 
the President. One recommendation: ex- 
penditures for education must, double within 
ten years. 

1957: President Eisenhower ordered fede- 
ral troops Little Rock enforce the auth- 
ority the federal courts. 

1958: Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act. 


White House Conference material 

connection with the 1960 Golden Jubi- 
lee White House Conference Children and 
Youth write The Children’s Book Council, 
Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, for their 
bibliography “The Opportunities that Books 
Offer.” for single copies, copies for 
$2.25, 100 copies for $8.00) The bibliography 
covers the recent literature about children’s 
books that pertains the subject matter the 
Conference. annotated and divided into 
five sections: Character Development and the 
Acquisition Values through Books; Books 
Aid the Physically, Mentally, and Emotionally 
Handicapped; Intergroup Relations; Toward 
Life Creativity; and Youth Against the 
Community. 


Mabel Altstetter 


Edited MABEL ALTSTETTER 


Altstetter, Professor English, Emeritus, Miami University lecturer 


and writer the field CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING; Editor, Adventuring with 
Books, 1956. 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark head the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH Teachers 


English, 1956). 
Fiction 
The Old Pony. Dorothy Cleves. Illustrated 

Sophia. Coward, 1959. $2.50. (6-9) 

From England comes the story pony 
too old draw milk cart. Her plight aroused 
the sympathy three young children who 
spirit her away makeshift stable where her 
care and the keeping the secret become 
real burden. Their mistaken kindness led 
many complications but there happy ending 
which children will enjoy. The book well- 
written and the characters live. 

Ginger Box. Martha Foster. 
Charles Geer. Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. $2.25. 

(10-14) 

Warm relationships within Quaker family 
who lived 1910 give pleasure the 
reading this story. thread mystery holds 
the story together. concerned with the 
disappearance the money buy new stove 
for the Quaker Meeting House. Penny’s father 
had placed the money ginger box high 
upon the clock shelf. course the money 
found and the reader shares the relief the 
Grayson family. The everyday happenings 
lowa farm the period give value the 


book. 
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Blizzard Rescue. Ferris Weddle. 
Sam Savitt. Watts, 1959. $2.95. (10-12) 
From the first page the book the reader 

aware that the author knows, understands, 

and loves the outdoors. weaves thrilling 
story around Clint, the son game depart- 
ment biologist, who goes with his father 
take the winter wild game census. The boy 
get pictures wild life, not 
knowing that would serve him well when 
his father was wounded falling tree and 

band poachers fell upon them. 

good story, well-told. The reader 
learns great deal about wild life game 
preserve. 


Canal Boy. Marion Greene. Illustrated 

Vernon Mould. St. Martin’s, 1959. $3.50. 

(12-16) 

Life Canada the 
around Ottawa 
and Montreal the back- 
ground for the exciting 
adventure the orphan 
boy, Sean who 
came from Ireland 
work for pittance the 
heavy labor building 


canal. The rough life Mary Clark 
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and the hardships are vivid. There mystery 
concerned with the disappearance Colonel 
ivory-handled pistols and the accusation 
Sean and his final vindication. 

The story moves swiftly, with excellent 
characterization. Perhaps the real value the 
book lies the clear picture the life 
the time. St. Martin’s Press making available 
number books that are valuable helping 
the children the United States know the his- 
tory our neighbor the North. 


the Cave. Florence Wightman Row- 
land. Illustrated Bernard Krigstein. 
Walck, 1959. $3.00. (8-12) 

There are not many books for this age 
group life the time the cave dwellers. 
The author has knowledge the weapons and 
tools, the hunting methods, the food and homes 
the cave men, and tells her story having 


Wightman Rowland 


Krigstein 


her main characters two boys who live 
through the hardships hunger and cold. They 
are set upon wild bears, wolves, and mam- 
moth elephants. Life was constant struggle 
for bare existence and danger lurked every 
turn. 

exciting book and the two-page 
spread the black and white pictures catch 
the spirit the story. Particularly striking 
the illustration the running wild horses; 
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the flowing lines the beasts suggest vividly 

the wild terror that stampeded them. 

The Wind and the Fire. Chester Osborne. 
Rafaello Busoni. Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. $3.00. (10-14) 


The time 1700 B.C. The place the 
wilderness Ireland. Two boys Stone Age 
tribe are the heroes this story which filled 
with excitement and suspense. The boys volun- 
teer find the secret the making their 
enemies long knives bronze. Their own 
tribe had weapons stone and wood. They suc- 
ceeded after many adventures bringing the 
secret the new material their own people. 

The book recommended both for its good 
writing and its information. 


The Long Robert Craig. Illustrated 
Doremus. Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 
$2.95. (12 up) 

There always room for another good 
Indian story and here one. concerns Thad 
Cameron who was captured the Objibways 
and taken them through the wildness 
Upper Canada. The chief takes Thad his own 
son and learns their language and their 
ways. turn fortune sends him back his 
own family after two years. 

Upper Canada lives for the reader 
follows Thad through adventure after adven- 
ture. 
Easter Fires. Wima Pitchford Hayes. 

trated Peter Burchard. Coward, 1959. 

$2.75. (7-11) 

Mrs. Hayes will remembered for her 
delightful books, Pilgrim Thanksgiving and 
Christmas the Mayflower. She has added 
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true tale, the story the Easter fires 
which have burned the hills around Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas, since the time the Spanish 
missionaries who taught the Indians about 
Je-su, the Son the Great Spirit. The fires 
burn celebrate the change the new truth 
made the lives the Indians. 

The strong illustrations are notable 
feature the beautiful book. 
Adam and the Golden Cock. Alice Dalg- 

liesh. Illustrations Leonard Weisgard. 

Scribner, 1959. $2.50. (7-11) 


This slight story carries the sure touch 
Alice Dalgliesh and concerns true incident 
the American Revolution when the great 
French general, Rochambeau, camped near 
Newtown, Connecticut. The Golden Cock still 
stands the steeple church Newtown 
just stood 1780 when Adam helped 
look after his father’s sheep. 

Leonard beautiful illustrations 
add charm distinguished book. 
Will Spring Early Will Spring Late? 

Written and illustrated Crockett John- 

son. Crowell, 1959. $2.75. (4-8) 

Crockett Johnson his best when 
tells the story groundhog who came out 
his hole the second day February ask 
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the question the title. The presence 
artificial flower accidentally dropped the 
snow fools the groundhog and his animal 
friends except the pig who tried eat the 
flower and discovered the paper and wire and 
scolded all the other animals for being 
foolish. How was the pig rewarded for his dis- 
covery? With perversity almost human 
was blamed for late spring! 

delightful picture book with the usual 
Crockett Johnson Charm. 
The Nine Questions. Edward Fenton. 

trated Walter Hodges. Doubleday, 

1959. $2.95. (9-13) 

Magic begins the very first chapter 
when old woman gives orphan she has 
befriended battered watch, tarnished silver 
whistle, ragged hunting cap, and feather bag, 
and tells him that the time has come out 
the world seek his father and his rightful 
home. Suspense and imagination fill every 
chapter Willie Boy goes through series 
impossible adventures which his magical 
possessions keep him from harm. fashion 
quite fitting the story, finds beautiful 
maiden working servant inn and 
takes her along share the rest his adven- 
tures. fitting fashion also there villain 
who appears various disguises and tries 
get the meager possessions which Willie Boy 
cherishes. the villain who, the role 
the Interrogator, asks the last chapter the 
nine questions which give the book its title. 
goes without saying that Willie Boy answers 
the questions correctly and result finds his 
rightful home and his father. 

Adults will find the story allegory 
progress through life’s difficulties, but children 
will see and enjoy story full the brim 
magic, suspense, and adventure. 
Tales Tall Ships. Warren Armstrong. Day, 

1959. $3.50. (10 up) 

Exciting, vigorous, well-written, and authen- 
tic stories make this book wonderful reading. 
That the author knows and loves the romantic 
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days, “the strange, haunting glory” the days 
the clipperships stands out every page. 
This love and careful research results col- 
lection some the finest sea stories 
published many long day. 

While the romantic and the dramatic are 
stressed, the courage and skill the men who 
commanded and the men who sailed these ships 
stand out clearly. The horror shipwreck and 
starvation for sailors and passengers, the de- 
gradation and misery the crowded steerage 
filled with immigrants are not minimized. 

There great deal history found 
the book. One sees both Jefferson and Van 
Buren with their conviction that United States 
did not need navy. Kinds cargo, methods 
shipping, and living conditions land and 
sea are all shown their natural setting. When 
the coming steam meant death “the love- 
liest creatures the blue water,” one can sense 
the inevitable price progress. The cutting 
the Suez and Panama canals meant the end 
the romance and hardship the journeys 
around the Cape Good Hope and the Horn. 
Few are left mourn the old days but War- 
ren Armstrong makes glorious time. 


Every Child’s Story Book. Selected Margaret 
Martignoni. Illustrations Gioia Fiam- 
menghi. 1959. $3.95. (All Ages) 
Except for the nursery rhymes and folk 

tales the selections this “Horn Plenty” are 

all from modern writers. Many have not ap- 
peared anthologies before. There are all kinds 
stories for all kinds children. There are 
many excerpts from full books, and the editor 
has handled these unique way. the be- 
ginning each one she has introduction 
that gives the setting the excerpt and the 
end she has concluding paragraph tells 
what happens after what appears the book. 

This removes objection strongly felt this 

reviewer. Many children and adults mistakenly 

think that excerpts found readers and an- 
thologies constitute all there the story. 
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making clear that there more and that the 
rest interesting, there invitation read 
the whole book that cannot help having its 
appeal. 

The indexes are especially valuable because 
they make the book usable. The paper, print, 
dust jacket, end papers, and beautiful illustra- 
tions all add distinguished book. The 
wise selection content makes this one the 
best anthologies this reviewer has seen. 

Miscellaneous 
Choosing Career Changing World. 

Virginia Veeder Westervelt. Putnam, 1960. 

$2.75. (10-14) 

This book fills need for the age group for 
whom written and adults concerned with 
guidance will welcome it. examines modern 
careers from many angles but always from the 
focal point the individual young person. The 
book begins with chapters entitled, “Who 
Needs You?” “Who Are You?” “What You 
Like?” Other chapters are equally pertinent. 
Each chapter has challenging questions for the 
individual for group discussion. There 
extensive bibliography the end the book 
that the reader may pursue further any as- 
pects the book which interest him. 

Find Career Advertising. Harry Cogs- 

well. Putnam, 1960. $2.75. (11-15) 

Putnam has added another title their 
valuable series Find Career which already 
includes Medicine, Journalism, Conservation, 
Photography, and Electronics. The current vol- 
ume guide book which answers simple 
but authoritative way questions which young 
people ask about life work. All aspects 
each field are examined. These books are 
valuable addition any library. 

Science 
Before and After Dinosaurs. Written and 
lustrated Lois and Louis Darling. Mor- 
row, 1959. $2.95. (10-13) 
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Beginning with the Cotylosaurs, the very 
first reptiles, the authors trace the five sub- 
classes Class Reptilia including mammals 
from the Permian Period until the present. The 
animal drawings are exceptional quality and 
there are numerous fine diagrams such the 
Family Tree Vertebrates and Geologic 
Time Scale years, eras, and periods related 
the animals and plants that lived it. map 


North America during the Jurassic Period 
makes impressively clear how much this 
continent was under water some 150 million 
years ago. Another excellent feature the 
book the explanation evolution through 
the ages which particularly clear for younger 
readers. 


Plants That Changed The World. Bertha 
Dodge. Illustrated Henry Kane. 
Little, 1959. $3.50 

“Plant products that have helped make his- 
tory” are described this book absorbing 
interest and value. They 
cocoa, quinine, chaulmoogra oil, rubber, Manila 
hemp, natural waxes, and curare. The tracing 
back their discovery, the faraway lands 
which these plants often flourished, and the 
courageous men who sought them give 
color this book which still gives the major 
emphasis the plant and its practical develop- 
ment. Each chapter illustrated with beau- 
tifully detailed plant drawing the artist- 
naturalist Henry Kane. 


Here Come the Racoons! Alice Goudey. 
1959. $2.50. (7-9) 


Prowler the small adventurous male the 
raccoon litter, and survives his early mistakes 
and the terrors coon hunt establish his 
own family. Excellent life-cycle nature lore, 
very attractively illustrated, this ninth book 
Miss Goudey’s nature stories should have the 
same popular appeal. final section the 
book introduces briefly some the raccoon’s 
strange relatives: the giant panda, the coati, 
the cacomistle, and the kinkajou. 


The Story Spiders. Dorothy Shuttlesworth. 

Illustrated Zan Noguchi Swain. Gar- 

den City. 1959. $2.95 (9-14) 

handsome oversize book tells first the 
great value spiders man destroying in- 
sect enemies. There double-page diagram 
the place the animal kingdom, fol- 
lowed descriptions many types spiders, 
the webs they weave, their nests and nurse- 
ries. From tarantulas and black widow spiders 
the house and garden varieties, there ex- 
cellent material stimulate interest. The fine 
carefully detailed illustrations color are for 
the most part many times larger than the actual 
spiders, and accompanying line sketches show 
the natural sizes. Well indexed. 
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Social Studies 
Busy Bodies: The Busy Clare Bow- 
man. Illustrated Virginia Carten. Rand 


entertaining and lively 
Busy Bodies should prove asset well 
community unit studies for the youngest. From 
Airplane Pilots Zoo Keepers, 
busy, and half dozen lines more describes 
each their occupations. Under their key let- 
ters, Daddies, Kindergarten teachers, Mommies, 
and Youngsters also share the activities this 
introductory occupation book. The brightly 
hued cartoon-like double page drawings have 
humor and action, and considerable detail which 
will enjoyed the younger children. 

Cliff Dwellers Walnut Canyon. Carroll 

Lane Fenton and Alice Epstein. Illustrated 

Albert Orbaan and Carroll Lane Fenton. 

Day, 1960. $2.75. (7-9) 

Not far from Flagstaff are the ruins the 
Walnut Canyon cliff dwellings, and this 
Arizona locale the authors have reconstructed 
the life the Indians 800 years ago. 
Their home building, home making and agricu- 
ture, handicrafts, recreation, and ceremonials 
are described picture-to-a-page format and 
brief text. Clear black and white drawings are 
detailed and informative, and the well spaced 
short-line text will appeal younger readers. 


The Book Place-Names. Eloise Lambert 
and Mario Pei. Lothrop, 1959. $3.00. 
up) 


The origins more than 700 place names 
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from all parts the world are presented 
entertaining and well organized fashion, under 
about thirty separate headings. Loosely sum- 
marizing these headings, the first sections con- 
sider names land and water areas from high- 
ways and byways continents. second group 
based names people, animals, and more 
idealistic names from literature and religion. 
final grouping might termed novelty 
names unusual for their brevity length, 
because they were chosen through fun error. 
The scope the book broad touches 
briefly historical events, language similari- 
ties and differences, the tracing old place 


names, and the development new ones. The 
Book Place Names suggests stimulating 
supplement social studies and well in- 
dexed for quick reference. 
The True Book Jungles. Illa Podendorf. 
Illustrated Katherine Grace. Children’s 
Press, 1959. $2.00 
Centering information around six general 
questions beginning “What are Jungles?” and 
concluding with “What good are jungles?” Illa 
Podendorf describes the simplest level pos- 
sible, the location, plant and animal life, hu- 
man occupants, and value jungles. 
tions are black-and-white and color, and 
shaded maps show the world’s largest jungle 
regions. This title should prove very useful 
supplement both primary science and social 
studies. 
Biography 
Champions Peace. Edith Patterson Meyer. 
Illustrated Eric von Schmidt. Little, 1959. 
$3.50. (12-up) 


McNally, 1959. $2.75. (4-7) 
ave 
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About third the prize winning indi- 
viduals and organizations who have won Nobel 
Peace awards are described brief biographi- 
cal sketches which emphasize their particular 
contributions toward world amity. Among those 
represented are Dunant, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jane Addams, Nansen, Bunche, and Schweitzer, 
and such organizations the International 
Committee Red Cross and American Friends 
Service Committee. Three appendices list the 
significant portions Nobel’s will, the regu- 
lations for the awards and list all the 
prize winners chronological order with their 
special achievements. addition there 
comprehensive bibliography topically arranged 
for the winners presented the text. This 
welcome and much needed material, well or- 
ganized and absorbingly written the author 
Dynamite and Peace, the biography Alfred 
Nobel. 


Mary: Biography the Girl Who Married 
Abraham Ruth Painter Randall. 
Illustrated with reproductions paintings 
and photographs. Little, 1959. $3.50. (12- 
16) 

Here truly sympathetic and substantial 
biography Mary Todd written give 
younger readers truer picture the often 
misunderstood wife Lincoln. covers her 
lifetime; the early Kentucky years, the family- 
opposed marriage Lincoln, the steady climb 
the wife political figure, and the sad 
after-years until her death. 

The author skillfully handles the emotional 
upsets the quick tempered young woman 
which her later years developed 
rationality, and which forced her only surviving 
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son take legal steps. The depth her love 
for Lincoln and its reciprocation the strong 
note this book, which despite its dramatic 
theme, achieves homespun quality, especially 
the early years, the young couple bravely 
met the problems rearing their children 
very limited income. 
Saint Francis and the Animals. Written and 

lustrated Leo Politi. 1959. 

$2.95 (5-9) 

The beautiful illustrations rich color 
make this story Saint Francis for younger 


children particularly choice one. simple 
words tells the rich young man Assisi 
who gave everything help others. “Francis 
loved people and loved birds and animals,” 
and this narrative tells his kindness many 
small creatures. Seven little tales concluding 
with the Wolf Gubbio are interwoven into 
the story. This one the finest books the 
author-artist who won the Caldecott Medal for 
his Song the Swallows. 

Eleanor Roosevelt. Alfred Steinberg. Illus- 

trated Andre Blanc. Putnam, 1959. 

$2.00. (11-15) 

Eleanor Roosevelt, her friend, Clare 
Boothe Luce once said “No woman ever 
comforted the distressed distressed the 
comfortable.” The compassionate independent 
woman who grew stature after lonely 
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unhappy childhood and later domination 
relatives stirringly developed this outstand- 
ing biography. Her belief that “the story 
over” after the death her husband has been 
strikingly disproved her continued activities 
for human welfare. The selection 
material, telling quotations and anecdotes, 
makes this memorable 


lustrated Irma and George Wilde. 


Mary Gehr. Children’s Press, 
$2.00 each (6-8) 

Following the pattern small brother 
and sister meeting new experiences, Want 
Fireman describes colorful story 
reader how fire engines and fire boats meet 
emergency. 

introduction simple machines 
provided the second title, which tells 
wheels and levers, and the use “steam, oil 
and gas make them run.” final page 
shows the tools used for thousands years and 
common today’s machines: the screw, wedge, 
wheel, axle, and lever. the first book, the 
information incorporated story frame- 
work, and the children’s interest mechanics 


aroused through the breakdown their car. 
What Does And How Does Work? 
Written and illustrated Russell Hoban. 
Harper, 1959. $3.50. (6-8) 


RUSSELL IT DO 


WHAT 
HOW DOE 4 


ea 


Pictures full movement and vitality show 
the power shovel, dump truck, bull dozer, and 
other heavy machines, and rhythmic text tells 
brief detail how they work. 

“The motor turns the 


gears and the gears 
turn the drums.” etc. 


The artist has skillfully created atmos- 
phere personal participation operating 
equipment that will very satisfying 
younger children, and the large rugged two- 
tone drawings will intrigue the “machine- 
minded” with their special imaginative quality. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


How can child taught listen with 
his whole mind—not just grudging frag- 
ment it? 

How can start helping him put his 
ideas into speech, and later into writing, 
with clarity—and without self-conscious- 
ness? 


Practical answers these questions are 
hand new program planned help 
children good thinking they listen, 
speak, and write. Marion Monroe, Ralph 
Nichols, and Cabell Greet are the 
authors; May Hill Arbuthnot contributes 
the Teacher’s Edition Book 1/1 
article using stories and poems with 
children. 

Write for booklet full-color sample 

Book 1/1 


First book new primary SCOTT, FORESMAN 
program the CURRICULUM AND COMPANY 


FOUNDATION SERIES. Chicago Lawn, N.J. 


Good Publishing News: 


Full Revision the McKee Language Series 
the National Leader Among Elementary English Textbooks! 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING 
Grades 3-6: now available 


Harrison McCowen HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 


New three-part organization COMPANY 


Consolidation material relating the same language job 
Concentration instruction the mechanics English 


"Your English each book 


Sales Offices: New York Atlanta Geneva, Dallas Palo Alto 
Editorial Offices: BOSTON 


ak 


WANTED 


Back Issues 


Elementary 


Many libraries have requested particular 
numbers Elementary English com- 
plete their volumes for binding. list 
the needed issues will sent you 
upon request. Help NCTE help your 
library. 


REWARD ncte 


$0.40 Per Cop 704 


SAVE THESE DATES 


Some the more than professional and learned 
societies naming representatives NCTE plan the 


Golden Anniversary Convention 


ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
DEPARTMENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
NATIONAL CONGRESS PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 


CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL 
and many more 


NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


supplement your elementary Social Studies, Science and Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished 
Melmont titles give depth selec- 
tion covering more subject areas 
signed appeal wide group 
elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 


the interest the child. 

Best for the teachers, too, help you with 
your classroom needs carrying out 
effective social studies and reading pro- 
gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


Subject Areas stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 

INDIANS THE AMERICAS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 

THE COMMUNITY 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 

TRIPS and ACTIVITIES NEAR and FAR 
PETS and THEIR CARE 

THE WORLD LONG AGO 

THE LAND and CONSERVATION 


LIVING and WORKING TOGETHER 


310 Racine Ave. 


send for free illustrated cataleg 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, 


Chicago 


FOR SUCCESS THE CLASSROOM 
The GOOD ENGLISH 2-8 


Consider these features: 


Organization meet classroom needs 


Abundance oral and written practice 
English Handbooks Grade 3-8 
Teachers’ Editions Grades 2-8 


River Forest, 


D-LEARN BOOKS 
(4 
For Complete English Program The GOOD ENGLISH Series 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Available both clothbound and 


textbook-notebook editions 
Building 
Spelling Power 
effective basal 
program that leads 
spelling mastery 
GRADES 2-8 


JEAN HANNA PAUL HANNA 


New York 
Geneva, Dallas 


Atlanta 
Palo Alto 


NOW AVAILABLE 
THE WORDS YOU USE BOOK 


Swan-Purdy-Blair 
(Seventh and Eighth Years) 


The latest publication in this exciting series, of- 
fering unusual vocabulary drills with added mean- 
ing for today’s youth. Each lesson is knitted 
around a central idea, with words taken from such 
timely subjects as aeronautics, civic duty and the 
child's own world of personality adjustments and 
parent-child relationships. A most effective 
workbook in which the pupil finds maximum 
identification with major themes of interest. 


Also Available: 

BOOK ONE (Ninth and Tenth Years) 

BOOK TWO (Eleventh and Twelfth Years) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Bunce 

Simple, comprehensive grammar presented in an 
informal style and practical in application. Planned 
for Senior High School students who are preparing 
for college entrance examinations, as well as for 


students whose education will end with their 
senior year. 


Send for Examination Copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 


426 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


INDEPENDENCE 


with 


The McKee Reading Program 


revised editions 


READING FOR MEANING 
SERIES 


Grades 


McKee Harrison 
McCowen Lehr 


New York 16, Atlanta Geneva, Dallas Palo Alto 


Attend 
the 
Fittieth Anniversary 
the Council 
Chicago 


Thanksgiving, 
1960 


Seize the moments 
curiosity ... 


with English Program 
that sense” the 
student and stimulates him 
think for himself. 


The New 
BUILDING 


BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades and 


careful, logical organization and 
thorough treatment each the 


large areas communication: 
speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing. 


CLASSROOMS! 


Tops the List 
Reading Learning Aids Be- 
cause of Its Proven Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


VERSATILE 


Teachers say: 


“Best its type” Rateometer fits into any 
. . “More conven- reading improvement program. 


jent” 
quiet”... “Fl 


ACCURATE 


ex- Lifetime electric motor pro- 
ible and adaptable’ vides clock accuracy, trouble- 
aoe “Rate increase free service. 

AVR Requires minimum assistance 

RATEOMETER es master its use in min- 

With manual EASY THE BUDGET* 

and carry-case Actual classroom experience 

Each unit $35.00 over 5-year period shows that 


5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 costs run as low as 37c per 
more, ea. $29.75 pupil. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Refunded 
Send your orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
FACTORY: BOX WASECA, MINNESOTA 


Spelling Contest 


VITALIZE your teaching entering 
your students the Nationwide 
Spelling Contest. 

STIMULATE your teaching with dy- 
namic tape recordings. 

ENRICH your teaching with 
vating materials. 


Nationwide contests will ad- 
ministered this year the following 
areas: 


Grammar and Punctuation 

Spelling 

Vocabulary 

Composition 
SEND TODAY for FREE copy last 
year’s spelling test, full details regard- 
ing this year’s contests and also list- 
ing materials available from this 
office Donald Honz, Director, 
Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap 
Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 


PETERSON AND COMPANY 
& 


* 


For interest content 
strong 


Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 


Four points worth noting: 
First Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead enriched and effective expression. 


Second Skills speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
tening are thoroughly developed lively 


group situations and systematic, individual 
practice. 


Third strong program grammar and usage 
built sure foundation readiness. 


Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas Berkeley 


Enrich your Ginn 
Basic Program with 


THE GINN PRIMARY ENRICHMENT READERS 


Come With Us, Rev. (Ousley). charming stories for pre-primer read- 
ing. 


Under the Apple Tree, Rev. (Ousley). Delightful stories for pre-first- 
reader level. 


Open the Gate, Rev. (Ousley). Fun and realism, too, for before the 
second reader 


Ranches and Rainbows Realistic and fanciful tales and poems 
for pre-third-reader reading. 


Fun and Fancy, Rev. (Robison). Surprises, animals, and magic for 
before the fourth-reader level. 


GINN BOOK-LENGTH STORIES 


Pioneer Alaska Skies The Story Ben Eielson (Chandler, Willough- 
by). How boy’s ambition became eventful career. 


Adventure the Sierras (Fea). The tale crash landing the Sierras. 
Tomorrow Will Bright (Hunt). The westward trek pioneer Quakers. 
Dog Named Penny (Bulla). story delight any dog lover. 


Becky and the Bandit (Gates). Adventure the gold-rush days Cali- 
fornia. 


Seecatch: Story Fur Seal (Montgomery). The true-to-life expe- 
riences seal from babyhood beach mastership. 


The Missing Mitt (Chandler). Baseball and mystery combine make ex- 
citing reading. 


Secret the Congo (Simon). sensitive story about African village life. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Toronto 
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course they feel superior 


this year they are using 


ENGLISH OUR LANGUAGE, 2nd ed. 


Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Bishop, Hoffman, Kelly 


you know this wonderful Heath series for grades 2-8? Have you 
seen the many lively and enjoyable learning activities? The excellent 
testing program? The abundant practice work? The variety teach- 
ing aids? The gay covers and interesting, colorful illustrations? Here 


series delight both you and your pupils. 


Texts, Studybooks, Guides, Editions Texts and Studybooks 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


CD 
4 
2 


